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CHAPTER I. 

AIRY CASTLES FOR BABY MONARCHS. 
r ONDERFUL babies they were! Their " 



Y v respective merits was more a matter for 
private opinion than for out-spoken sentiment ; for 
when mamma Linwood said to mamma Ashwell, — 
' Really, Alice, what a sweet little creature yours 
is !' it is certain that she expected her to reply, — 
' Oh, I don't know ! It is no sweeter than yours, 
Gussey.' 

Sweet, more sweet or less ? If baby Linwood 
was wakeful o* nights, and given to cry long in the 
day, while baby Ashwell, under all her infantile 
sorrows, betook herself to the well-known solace 
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of sucking her thumb, and only made her wants 
known by as sober an appeal as should secure their 
satisfaction, baby Ashwell was, in Mrs. Linwood's 
opinion, giving indications of an unfortunately 
phlegmatic temperament, while her darling's very 
restlessness was a proof of latent genius, and the 
inheritance of those fine nervous sensibilities with 
which the higher representatives of the human 
family are supposed specially to be endowed. 

Mrs. Ashwell, on her part, felt thankful that 
her baby was not cross. She hoped dear Gussey's 
child would not grow up unamiable ; but really, if 
the little thing was well, there seemed a fear of it. 
As she grew older they must be careful not to spoil 
her. 

Both sisters, however, kept their opinions to 
themselves, only chirping to the objects of them, 
and exchanging occasional notes of admiration. 

And very wise they were, for to have ventured 
on comparisons would have been dangerous in- 
deed, and the result must inevitably have been a 
quarrel. 

Meek as Mrs. Ashwell was, she would have felt 
as uncomfortable as a hen with a thorn under the 
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pin-feathers, if she could have known that Mrs. 
Linwood mentally made allusion to the two chil- 
dren as the porcelain vase and the ewer of common 
clay, with all the advantage of the comparison on 
her own side. 

Baby Ashwell looked like a little, soft, white 
ball. She had a mere apology for a nose, and her 
other features were in a very rudimentary state. 
Baby Linwood, on the contrary, had really defined 
features, and a rather knowing face. She looked 
round her with an air of observation that promised 
well for a young lady on her first introduction to 
society. 

The little cousins, however, had one point of 
resemblance. They had hair of a doubtful tint. 
Mamma Ashwell said red, whereupon mamma 
Linwood fell back upon the interjections, and after 
freely expressing the passions and emotions the 
mistake called forth, declared, to her own perfect 
satisfaction and mamma Ashwell's undisguised 
relief, that the hair was auburn, a colour to be 
proud of. 

The babies were within a few weeks of each 
other in age. Mrs. Linwood was on a long visit 
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to Mrs. Ashwell, so a good opportunity had been 
afforded them of becoming acquainted. 

So far, not many advances had been made by 
either of them. Miss Laura Linwood, notwith- 
standing her superior intelligence, saluted her little 
cousin in a manner approved neither by European 
nor Eastern code of etiquette, that is to say, she 
tried to poke her fingers into her eyes ; not, let us 
hope, from malice, but simply because she admired 
them, and being of an inquiring turn of mind, 
wanted to test their properties by the highly satis- 
factory evidence of touch. This mode of treat- 
ment was exceedingly objectionable to the young 
lady subjected to it ; the quiet expression on her 
erewhile placid features gave way to a very aston- 
ished one, and a loud but not ill-natured squall 
attested to the fact of outraged sensibilities. 

In the regard of the cousins for each other, the 
nursing bottle was at present a successful rival, and 
no one seeing their tender lips close round the 
India-rubber sucker would ever have imagined 
them breathing vows of eternal friendship, or fever- 
ishly craving fruit from the tree of knowledge. 
No one, indeed, but the ladies, who are now 
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sat enjoying a happy tite-a-tite, and whose thoughts 
when, on occasion, they grow silent, often wander 
from the present, to dash with the brush of fancy 
rose-tints on the dark canvas of the future. 

Mothers often veil their eyes beneath their lids, 
when they look into their children's future ; they do 
not dare to tell their hopes, their fears, their aspi- 
rations, lest they should be thought weak. The 
story is so very, very old, the while to them so 
new. It befits them to keep silence, only thank- 
ful that some of the poets of human nature essay 
boldly the things which it is not lawful for them to 
utter. 

So Longfellow sings, — 

* By what astrology of fear or hope 
Dare I to cast thy horoscope ? 
Like the new moon thy life appears, 
A little strip of silver light, 
And widening outward into night, 
The shadowy disc of future years.' 

Mesdames Linwood and Ashwell, however, were 
sisters. It was hard if behind the scenes they 
could not speak to each other, while the poets were 
haranguing the audience before. Said the former, 
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with an emphasis which might have befitted an 
entirely new proposition flung out in expectation 
of a challenge, — ' There's nothing like education/ 

'Indeed, I believe not/ said Mrs. Ashwell, 
thoughtfully. ' I wish I had made better use of 
the advantages I had ; but when we were at 
home it seemed as if domestic duties came to 
me naturally, and took up the most of my time. 
I do not complain of it now, for I find I have more 
calls on that kind of knowledge than on any other. 
However, though it's of main importance, I am 
resolved that, if it be possible, Lottie shall have a 
good, sound education/ 

' You are right. As for me, I am determined 
that nothing shall be spared over Laura. I shall 
begin with her early, and have her by degrees 
taught every accomplishment/ 
Mrs. Ashwell looked up. 
' Without reference to her tastes ? ' 
' Yes, indeed. How can you be sure of a child's 
tastes ? Children, as a rule, have a taste for play, 
and none for hard work. If you wait for them to 
make proof of their powers, you will lose much 
valuable time/ 
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'You may either way, Gussey; for supposing 
you spend money and time over an accomplish- 
ment for which a child has really no liking, what a 
disappointment in the end ! ' 

' ' Not at all ; education can create ; besides, in 
every study you may venture a certain way, even 
supposing you have not the ability to go far/ 

' Oh, yes ; I believe that ! * 

'And then baby is a child of fine promise. Her 
very restlessness proceeds from the activity of her 
brain. Dr. Bell says she will be intellectual/ 

Mrs. Ashwell felt that this view of the case 
made her own darling's virtues as a non-disturber 
of the peace doubtful ; so she looked quietly down 
under her eyelids, and said nothing. 

While she 'was musing the fire burned/ for 
presently she observed, — 

'We had better not be too anxious to have 
talent and accomplishments for our children. 
Goodness is better than learning. I had rather 
see my little girl growing up good, and sensible, 
and useful, than see her the most beautiful accom- 
plished young lady out, if being so made her con- 
ceited and fonder of society than of home/ 
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4 Oh, yes, of course ; I shall always impress upon 
Laura that character and moral worth are of more 
importance than mere talent or intelligence. , 

' How little do we know the snares that may be 
set for our children, the temptations to which they 
may be exposed ! ' 

' And if we did, what good would it be to us ? 
It would only make us miserable. We must leave 
these things, you know, Alice — we must leave 
them/ 

A visitor was announced — Miss Kezzy Turner. 
This lady might be about forty years of age. She 
was sharp-featured, keen-eyed, and plain-looking, 
but possessed of a physiognomy which bespoke 
more than an average of shrewd common sense, as 
well as intelligence of a higher kind. There was 
an air about her which always impressed members 
of the prising generation with a very solemn con- 
viction that while within the circuit of her authority 
they must ' stand in awe and sin not/ 

Rumour had it that Miss Kezzy had experienced 
a disappointment once in her life, but that, like a 
woman of spirit, she had entirely risen above it, 
only refusing to put faith in any other lord of the 
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creation who might thenceforth breathe vows of 
affection. Whether or not the strength of this 
refusal had been tested her chroniclers did not 
relate. It was scarcely likely that it had in the 
time of her riper years, for the sharp glance of 
those brown eyes above the spectacles must have 
frightened any mortal of ordinary calibre out of all 
recollection 6f what he was going to say. 

When she entered, Mrs. Linwood greeted her 
with effusion. Mrs. Linwood had a charming cor- 
diality of manner. She had the happy art of 
making any but a really unwelcome visitor imagine 
that he or she was the identical person she most 
of all wished to see. Mrs. Ashwell looked pleased 
also to see her, and not at all astonished when, 
instead of returning their salutations, she began to 
rate them soundly. 

' Bless me ! what a pair of lazy mammas ! And 
when you get a dozen small children about you, 
you'll know better than to sit empty-handed with 
one. Why don't you lay your children down on 
the hearth-rug to straighten their backs and fling 
their limbs about, while you get on with your 
sewing? I'm ashamed of you ! An Indian squaw 
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could read you a lecture on the " Management of 
Infancy."' 

'Oh, come, now! you don't know the pleasure 
of nursing for its own sake ; ' but the babies were 
stretched upon the hearth-rug, according to order, 
due care being taken that they should be out of the 
reach of each other's eyes ; the work-basket was 
speedily in requisition, and Miss Kezzy, taking off 
her hat, drew a small leather roll from her pocket, 
and began to knit, sitting back the while, with as 
little bend as an arrow placed perpendicularly on 
an inclined plane. 

'Well,' said Mrs. Linwood, a mischievous 
sparkle in her dark eyes, ' we only want one of the 
gentlemen now to read to us, to make the circle 
complete.' 

' Augusta Linwood ! ' exclaimed Miss Kezzy, 
turning sharply on her, and looking at her over her 
spectacles, ' don't you make any of those remarks 
before me, for I tell you plainly I'll not stand it. 
As if no scene could be complete without a man in 
it ! Pity, then, Adam couldn't have had the Garden 
of Eden to himself. The Lord saw it wasn't 
finished till he had put in Eve. A woman's as 
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good as a man any day, if not a great deal 
better/ 

'I hope you and Gussey are not going to 
quarrel ; you will if you get on that subject ; let us 
change it. We have been talking about the babies, 
auntie. I don't know what Gussey's going to make 
of hers, I'm sure. She is going to have her educated 
as extensively as the admirable Crichton.' 

' I shall certainly have her taught music and 
drawing and languages, as well as general science/ 
said Mrs. Linwood, decidedly. 

' Oh, shall you ? You've faith to believe that 
that little twining, blue Spiridion of a baby, trying 
its gums on its coral ring, is going to run all the 
circle of the sciences. I hope you mayn't be 
disappointed/ 

' Why, bless me, aunt Kezzy, how you talk ! 
Did you come into the world full grown ? Baby's 
a little restless thing, I admit ; but that arises 
entirely from the activity of her brain. Dr. Bell 
says she has too much brain — a great deal too 
much/ 

' Dr. Bell ! Fiddlesticks ! He knows what to say 
to the mammas : if you took a child to him with a 
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head the size of a balloon, he would tell you that 
it was in consequence of too much brain/ 

Mrs. Linwood looked disconcerted ; but she knew 
aunt Kezzy. 

' Perhaps you will give us your theory of educa- 
tion, auntie.' 

' To be sure I will. My theory is, let theories 
alone. Neither a Hannah More nor a Mrs. 
Chapone can lay down rules for education which 
shall prove universal. Depend upon it, ready-made 
clothes, advertised to fit everybody, fit no one. My 
advice is, " Milk for babes," for moral and intellec- 
tual aliment as well as physical. I have a horror 
of your little paragons. Carry out the hearth-rug 
system. Let your child learn to be happy by 
itself. Give it room to fling its limbs about. 
Entertain it with fairy-tales when it is old enough, 
and let its first poet be Dr. Watts. Give it plenty 
of fresh air, cold water, and healthful play, and 
you'll lay the foundation for a finer character than 
you would by subjecting it to an intellectual forcing 
system. I wonder how poor Maria is succeeding 
in her theories of education, especially now that 
she has half a dozen to try them upon ! Yet what 
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airy castles she erected over the cradle of the first. I 
always laughed at her. I think the original idea was 
to introduce into the nursery the regime of Sparta. 
Maria was always so fond of lecturing and making 
rules, which, like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, altered not.' 

' Yes, she was like a person trundling a peram- 
bulator down a crowded causeway, determined to 
keep on a straight line and not diverge for any- 
body/ 

* I wrote to her when Ethel was born, and told 
her that I supposed she was already so engrossed 
in plans for her future training and develop- 
ment as to have her attention successfully diverted 
from the cares that had been oppressing her/ 

' Just like you, aunt Kezzy/ said Augusta ; 
' you always see things on their comic side/ 

' But, for all that, I am not blind to the serious 
side. I was just thinking how true it is that " the 
child is father to the man/' Any one who could 
have made a study of you three sisters at play with 
your dolls might have formed a pretty close guess 
how you would do with your children/ 

' Why, what was the difference ? ' asked Mrs. 
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Ashwell ; ' children play with their dolls much in 
the same manner/ 

' Believe me, they do not ; and nothing could be 
more different than the way in which you three 
sisters played with them. You, Alice, were always 
nursing yours through an imaginary illness ; you 
were putting on blisters for inflammation, or sup- 
posing a case of measles, and it is wonderful what 
a notion you had. Dr. Tom used to ride in on his 
papa's walking-stick to advise you. He would look 
at baby with a face as grave as a judge, feel her pulse, 
and give directions by the aid of an aside from you. 
Gussey, on the contrary, took most delight in dress- 
ing hers up very fine, and in holding imaginary 
conversations with her in the tone and manner she 
thought most fashionable.' 

' And Maria ? ' 

' Her doll days were long before your time. She 
and I played together, niece and little auntie. 
Oh, she was always lecturing and laying commands 
upon nurses. Baby must be taken out every day, 
and never be put in a warm bath, even in winter/ 

' Is it possible ? ' 

' Yes ; all my reminiscences of Maria are extra- 
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ordinary. A lady who visited her three weeks 
after Ethel was born told me that during her stay 
the child cried for her bottle. Maria did not at 
once allow nurse to give it to her, explaining that 
she was a very impatient young lady, and she 
wanted to teach her patience/ 
' How ridiculous ! ' 

' Auntie/ said Mrs. Ashwell, ' how long can you 
stay this evening ? Let us order supper early.' 

' No ; I am going. There is a meeting of the 
Sunday School Committee/ 

' Are you obliged to attend ? ' 

* Yes ; if only to have the honour of saying 
Amen to what the lords of the creation may pro- 
pose. My nieces are growing sleepy; it is time 
for their lullaby, is it not ? Good-night ! ' and she 
went off with all the suddenness and briskness of 
a bottle of champagne on uncorking. 



CHAPTER II. 



IN COMMITTEE. 



F all the tedious things that can be said or 



^-^sung, commend us to committee meetings. 
The committee meetings at Bellethorpe furnished 
no exception to the stricture. It took as long 
there as at other places to decide whether scholars 
should stand or sit to their reading, or whether 
books proposed for the Sunday School library 
should be passed or declined. Any one having 
patience to sit throughout them might have been 
ready to echo the sentiment of an overtired 
member of parliament after an unusually long 
debate : — 

' Strange that there should such difference be 
Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.' 

To Miss Kezzy, however, who found much 
amusement in observing men and manners, these 
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meetings were not tedious. Over-anxiety about 
trifles, ruffled tempers, and peculiarities in speech 
and gesture, only furnished her with matter for a 
little good-natured satire, and subjects for her 
mental note-book. 

Besides her there was a goodly number of young 
folk, who, occupying the cross form of the oblong 
space, were safely out of the superintendent's hear- 
ing, and fairly within each other's. 

These juvenile workers in the vineyard seemed 
to be as much bent on their own enjoyment as 
juvenile idlers out of it. As they had nothing to 
do with the dry business details which came into 
discussion, the marvel was what brought them 
thither ? Perhaps they came to see each other, for 
it was certain that, however protracted the meeting 
might be, they would remain to the end of it, and 
keep up among themselves an under-current of 
as downright real naughtiness as could ever have 
been discovered in the classes over which they 
severally presided. 

Specially were they on the qui vive when from 
the attendance-book the time lost by their respected 
seniors was read. 
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If Miss Kezzy, or Mrs. Longwood, or white- 
haired Mr. Cordon were named among the list of 
defaulters, their impertinent exultation had in it 
but this one merit ; there was no attempt at con- 
cealment. 

There had been a tea before Miss Kezzy's arrival, 
for the good people of Bellethorpe never thought 
they could decide anything, from the invitation of 
the ex-president for Sabbath School sermons down 
to the colour of the pulpit cushions, without a cup 
of tea as a preliminary. The business this even- 
ing was executed with much more dispatch than 
ordinary. 

Miss Kezzy, peering over her spectacles, could 
see that there was the usual amount of badinage 
going on amongst the young people; and Mrs. 
Longwood, looking through hers at them, felt 
quite scandalized. 

The leader of the mischief was a short-haired 
intellectual-looking girl, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to Oliver Goldsmith. In spite of her merri- 
ment, she looked exceedingly delicate. She was a 
favourite with Miss Kezzy, with the superintendent, 
and the ministers ; but there were others to whom 
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her seeming levity, combined with much zeal in 
religion, was a great stumblingblock, and a con- 
tinual rock of offence. Karen Newcome was only 
too conscious of this. It was to be regretted that, 
knowing the character attributed to her by a cer- 
tain clique, who might have termed themselves 
the Anti-Fun Society, she felt provoked to act up 
to it, and in consequence often allowed her love 
of humour and enjoyment of a laugh to lead her 
beyond what was either reverent or seemly. 

To-night the organ of fun was certainly in full 
play. The unfortunate superintendent, in speaking 
of the necessity of self-improvement on the part of 
the teachers, had asked her pointedly if she ever 
came before her class with an unprepared lesson, 
forgetting that she had the alphabet class. 

The way in which this too personal appeal was 
met so upset the gravity of the rest of the juveniles, 
that the other ladies escaped under cover. It was 
impossible to pursue the subject; the superinten- 
dent, an anxious disciplinarian, was discomfited, 
Mr. Ashwell, his more retiring but equally esteemed 
confrere, rose to suggest the advisability of an 
occasional model Bible-lesson, to which all teachers 
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present should submit, in order that those who 
were inexperienced might acquire a method in 
teaching and additional information. 

He called on Mr. Bowman, as senior superinten- 
dent, to give one on the spot, taking for his subject 
the next Sunday's lesson. Mr. Bowman acceded, 
only wishing secretly that Miss Turner had kept at 
home. He was very clear-headed and orderly in 
his plan of tuition. The subject chosen was as 
serious as it was interesting ; but Miss Karen and 
company were in no mood to profit by it 

Each of the teachers had to read a verse in turn. 
This to some of the ladies was a slight ordeal ; 
but she awaited hers with an air of compla- 
cency quite edifying; and, pretending that she 
could not see, borrowed the spectacles of her most 
severe censor, Mrs. Longwood, and adjusting them 
on her nose, read her verse with undisturbed 
gravity and self-possession. 

' My dear/ said Miss Kezzy to her, on shaking 
hands after the meeting, ' don't you think you allow 
yourself a rather wide latitude ? I don't wish to 

be dictatorial, but ' 

Karen poked her fingers through her short yellow 
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mane, and might have interrupted her with one 
of her irresistible speeches, had not Mr. Ashwell 
with an informal bow led the lady away. 

'I took care the meeting should not be too 
prolonged to-night, auntie ; I want you to come 
with me to see a poor young creature who is dying 
of consumption.' 

' Indeed ! what is her name ? ' 

' Maria Lawson. Her parents belonged to this 
town, but they are dead. She was brought up to 
be a milliner, and in an evil hour resolved to go to 
Paris to acquire style for an improver. She ac- 
quired more than she had at first premeditated — a 
passion for gaiety, for dress, and pleasure. She has 
lived fast, and her frail constitution has not been 
able to bear the strain. It is so sad to hear her 
bewail her folly. " Oh," she said to the doctor, " I 
feel as if I had danced my life away," for it was 
while dancing that she ruptured a blood vessel in 
her lungs. Her mind is very dark, yet she was 
once a scholar in our Sunday School/ 

' Poor child ! * 

' Yes, I thought to-night, as I sat in the teachers' 
meeting, so much has been written of what Sunday 
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Schools liave done, that we teachers are apt to grow 
vain in the contemplation. If we could only see 
what they have not done, or what in numberless 
instances they have intended, but have failed to do, 
we should feel humbled/ 

'Yet surely the teaching is not wasted ?' 

' I am afraid it often is. Teachers as a rule need 
to be more in earnest. I believe many of our 
teachers are in earnest, perhaps most of them, yet 
they are not mindful enough of the little things 
which may neutralize their efforts. Love of dress 
in one, petulancy in another, frivolity in a third, 
go far to make their labour in vain. Perhaps the 
vision in my eye of this young creature, nearing 
without hope the eternal world, yet a Sabbath 
School scholar, made me more than usually alive to 
the want of seriousness in some of our number this 
evening.' 

' Then ere you pass censure, you must allow for 
circumstances. But let us hasten ; have we far to 
go?' 

' No ; only five minutes' walk/ 



CHAPTER III. 



A DISMAL HOUSE IN A DISMAL STREET. 

TV JT ISS TURNER was not an infrequent visitor 
A at the bedside of the sick and dying. An 
unordained Sister of Mercy, she was much in re- 
quest in the town where she resided. Not even 
the ministers were more liable to be called up in 
the night than was she. Once in a sick room all 
her bmsquerie of manner vanished, and her words 
were only searching in proportion as the probe 
seemed necessary. She had great sensibility and 
goodness of heart, united with much power of self- 
control ; so that sympathy did not hinder benevo- 
lence by causing morbid suffering on her own 
account ; nor did benevolence grow so exclusively 
material in its character as to lose one half its 
grace. 

Mr. Ashwell led her down a dimly-lighted street, 
paved with cobble stones ; the rattle of carts over 
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them must have been almost intolerable to an 
invalid ; but worse, from taverns, aflame with the 
gas-jets, could be heard the song of the drunkard ; 
while, but too often, blows and blasphemies termi- 
nated the nocturnal revel. 

Mr. Ashwell stopped at a long, narrow house, 
rising one story above the others ; his loud rap was 
answered by a woman in curl-papers and a dirty 
nightcap. Both cap and papers were part of her 
daily toilette until Sunday, when they released the 
rusty locks confided to their keeping, in three rows 
of corkscrew curls. 

The way in which she held the door on opening 
it did not invite her visitors to enter, but Mr. Ash- 
well fearlessly pushed it further, and stood with 
Miss Turner in the passage in affected unconscious- 
ness of her reluctance. 

' We have come to see Miss Lawson : how is she 
to-night ? ' 

' If you're going to see her, you can ask her ; I 
haven't time to be inquiring every hour of the day 
after lodgers no ways profitable, and it's only this 
afternoon as you were here. Thowt she'd ha* 
done with her company at this time o' night.' 
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' If you will let us have the candle you need 
give yourself no further trouble. I know where to 
find her/ 

The woman ungraciously handed him the greasy 
tin candlestick she had brought with her to the 
door ; he led the way up the creaking staircase, 
the candle guttering and sputtering in the draught 
which met them from a boarded aperture, that 
had done duty as window and ventilator once upon 
a time ; but the board swung listlessly on, back- 
wards and forwards. The button that had secured 
it was wanting, and no one in that dismal house 
was heppen enough to supply it. 

Every room seemed to be occupied with lodgers, . 
whose wealth consisted, not in the abundance of 
this world's goods,vbut in the possession of families 
of children who, beginning life at the lowest rung 
of the ladder, could only be expected to scramble 
their way up as their own wits and agile limbs 
might empower them. 

Visits in that house, from the 'quality/ were 
rare, save on Sunday afternoons, when the quiet 
tract distributor knocked at each door, and was 
answered by a uniform, ' Trac', ma'am ? ' where- 
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upon the little messenger of reproof or of mercy 
and peace was taken from the chest or the drawer, 
passed through the half-open door, and its successor 
consigned to its place, and full often to oblivion, till 
again called for in turn. 

As Miss Turner and Mr. Ash well ascended the 
stairs and walked down the long passages, curious 
faces looked out on them, and various were the 
speculations as to whether they had come to see 
the freed gaol-bird (' he wur a bad un, he '), or 
' T* lass who was deeing at top, and was no better 
nor she suld be.' 

Miss Kezzy shuddered as her guide led her into 
the garret. It had but one occupant. Alone, in 
the darkness, lay a young creature of but nineteen 
years of age. 

' Oh, Mr. Ashwell, is that you ? ' she said, plain- 
tively ; and the refinement of her tones was in 
affecting disaccord with her miserable surroundings. 

'Its so cold, so dark, so lonely, and I'm so 
miserable ; but Tm not prepared to die' And as 
she said these words her voice rose to a wail. 

Moved in every fibre of her being, Miss Turner 
kneeled beside the sufferer, taking within her own 
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the hot, dry hands, and, without words, trying to 
convey all of human love and tenderness that can 
be conveyed by the magnetism of touch. 

Mr. Ashwell bent over her with the candle. 

4 It was Paris, that gay city, that was the un- 
doing of me/ she said. 

' My poor child, tell me all about it.' 

'It was so gay, I thought over-religiousness a 
mistake. I went step by step ; God forsook me, 
and now I am come to this/ 

'You forsook God/ said Miss Turner, tenderly ; 
' but God has not forsaken you. He it is who sent 
us here to you to-night. We will see what we can 
do for you/ 

' You can do nothing ; so lonely, dark, and cold. 
Oh ! and lonelier, darker, colder within ! ' 

' How can we leave her to face the night in this 
plight?' said Miss Turner. 'Something must be 
done, and without delay/ 

' It is late, and she cannot be moved, you know/ 

' Not from the house ; but I'll tell you what we 
might do. I don't like the landlady ; but among 
the first or second floor lodgers we may find some 
decent woman who would take care of her for a 
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consideration. Will you go and see ? You may 
take the candle/ 

She spoke for a few moments to Mr. Ashwell, in 
an aside, and then waited in the darkness till he 
should return. 

Strong-minded as Miss Turner was, her nervous 
susceptibility was too acute for her to remain quite 
unmoved by her present position. To be in the 
cold and dark with this lonely, suffering soul, 
shivering on the slippery brink of she knew not 
what, indifferent to human succour, despairing of 
divine! 

Miss Kezzy laid her hand upon her heart, as if 
she feared its beatings might be heard. She bowed 
her head for a moment in silent prayer that the 
Covenant-angel might draw near and save ; then 
she said, — 

' Do not be afraid, my poor child, I will take 
care of you. I do feel so sorry for you ; but, oh ! 
how much more sorry God is/ 

' God is not sorry. " He laughs at my calamity, 
He mocks when my fear cometh." Oh, would I 
were a child again, a little Sunday School child, 
going over the fields and through the green lanes 
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to school, with never a restless thought nor a wish 
to leave the town in which I might have been so 
happy, had I but minded myself.' 

4 1 have only lived here a short time ; but I knew 
your parents ; they were praying people/ 

' Yes, that makes it all the worse.' 

i No, that makes it all the better. Their prayers 
remain for answer. Even now, maybe, God is 
answering them. He has not suffered you to live 
a long, foolish, vain life and then to die a hard, 
impenitent death. He has cut short the career of 
folly ; He has visited you with immediate terrible 
chastisement, but through it all He has spared to 
you your reason, so that you are able to see and 
to bewail your sin. Be assured He thus deals with 
you in order that you may not only repent but be- 
lieve on Him who died for you, and be received into 
the Heaven which you might otherwise have lost.' 

* I can't repent, my heart is hard ! ' 

' Tell me, Maria, if you could be restored again 
to perfect health and return again to the old life, 
the old friends, the old sins, would you ? ' 
She was silent ' Would you ? l 
' No, ma'am, I would not. I hate and abhor the 
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past ; but, mind you, I couldn't be good. I should 
have no power.' 
' Nor no wish ? ' 

' Yes, I should wish/ she said, with a heavy sigh. 

'Then, believe me, you have in a measure the 
grace of true repentance. God gave it you, and 
He who gave it must also give the power. Will 
you ask Him ? ' 

There was no response. Miss Turner understood 
the difficulty. She framed a very humble petition ; 
she made Maria repeat it after her, simply as a 
child might its evening prayer; and, in the silence 
that followed, inwardly agonised with God herself 
on her behalf. 

Mr. Ashwell went upon his mission with but little 
hope of success. Fortune, however, favoured him. 
Through a door that stood ajar, he caught sight 
of a very tidy, clean-swept room, with another 
opening from it. An old woman in a snowy cap 
and apron sat rocking by the fire; she had her 
knitting in her hand, and some books lay on the 
table at her side. 

He announced himself with a rap, and went 
in. She looked surprised ; and pointing to the 
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chair opposite her, asked him to be seated. He 
could see that the books on the table were good 
books ; the sight encouraged him. 

' Some good old mother who has seen better 
days/ was his mental comment. Then he asked 
her if she knew of the poor lonely girl who was 
drawing near her last hour, with no one to minister 
to her wants, or to say a kind word to her.' 

Her ready tears flowed on the hearing. 

'I had heard there was a young person ill up-stairs/ 
she answered ; ' but I know very little that goes on 
in this house, sir ; and I wish to know still less/ 

' Where you can do no good, it is well for you 
not to know, without a doubt ; but in a case like 
this, surely you would wish to know, that you 
might relieve/ 

' Why, what can I do ? ' 

'Let us carry her into your room and lay her in 
your bed ; and do you, for the dear Lord's sake, do 
all you can for her this side of the grave. I and 
the lady I have brought here with me will reward 
you all we can ; and the Master, whom I trust you 
endeavour to serve, will reward you richly in the 
hereafter/ 
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c Poor young cretur! my heart feels drawn to 
her, sir. But what can I do ? IVe a son who 
works at t'organ builder's, an* earns good wages ; 
but he's wild, and noways good to his poor old 
mother. If he was to find I'd taken anybody in, 
in that way — anybody who was sick — he'd be very 
hard to do with/ 

' Supposing while our blessed Lord was on earth, 
He had come to you, sick and ill, wanting you to 
tend Him and to nurse Him, and your son had 
been against it, would you have refused Him ? 
— could you ? ' 

' No, sir ; but then it would have been a different 
thing.' 

' No. " Inasmuch as ye did it or did it not to 
these, ye did or did it not to me." ' 
Still she wavered. 

' I can guess how difficult the stairs are to you, 
but I will help you if you will come and see her, 
this poor girl, forsaken of all. Had you ever a 
daughter ? ' 

The tears welled again into the aged eyes. 

' Yes ; and thank God she's safe folded, my lamb. 
I will see this poor lass for her sake.' 
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She wrapped a shawl closely round her. She 
took up her thick-headed stick, and Mr. Ashwell, 
drawing her arm through his, guided and supported 
her steps, with as much tenderness and respect as 
he might have shown to the highest lady in the 
land. 

The man's religion had exalted and refined the 
inborn chivalry of his character, and he felt that in 
persuading the old woman to accompany him, he 
had already gained his end. 

Her mother's heart would never allow her to 
leave that child of sin and suffering, alone, through 
the dark watch of the night. 

He was right. After consultation with the land- 
lady, who became remarkably obsequious, now that 
her troublesome lodger had found friends, willing 
to undertake for her, Maria Lawson was borne 
downstairs and laid on a comfortable bed, where 
she would be kindly tended during the days that 
might remain of her misused, wasted life. 

After commending her to Him who, without 
doubt, had troubled the waters of her heart for the 
healing of her sin-sick spirit, Mr. Ashwell and Miss 
Turner took their leave. 

3 



CHAPTER IV. 



A WARNING. 

^VN Mr. Ashwell's arriving home, Miss Turner 
with him, his wife expressed surprise at the 
lateness of the hour. 

' One of those interminable Committee Meetings 
again ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Linwood. ' Dear me, how 
long it takes you gentlemen to go into things ; you 
have to talk so much and use so many words. We 
should go right at it and get it over in half the 
time.' 

' Yes/ said Miss Kezzy. ' It's a slander to say 
that the talkativeness is on our side of the house ; 
it is only to see two or three of the supposed silent 
sex met in the street, to know it is on the other.' 

Mr. Ashwell darted at Miss Kezzy a quick 
glance of surprise; he did not understand the 
elasticity of spirit which enabled her to recover 
from the effects of a depressing scene the moment 
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she ^ was in a cheerful ope ; neither did he know 
>how frequent contact wfth? sickness and sorrow, and 
long habits of active benevolence, combine to allay 
the. sensitiveness *f that reciprocal sympathy which 
renders the inexperienced sleepless and joyless 
after their first essays among the indigent and 
distressed. .Were an army surgeon or a prison 
chaplain to have repeated, on every occasion of a 
dismembered limb or of a conversation with ,a 
criminal, the emotions with which he first left the 
amputation table, or the solitary cell, he would 
soon .wear his heart qut, and his career of service 
would not be very long. 

: During supper Mr. Ashwell had little to say. 
At last even Mrs. Linwood looked grave, and in 
answer to her inquiries was extracted the sorrow- 
ful story of Maria Lawson. 

' It was all Paris/ he said, in conclusion ; ' all 
that gay city. Oh, if her good parents had but 
known what their only child was to come to, they 
would have died heart-broken ! they would, indeed ! ' 

' Who sent her to Paris ? Who enabled her to 
go there ? ' asked Mrs. Linwood. ' Surely she did 
- not go of herself/ 
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' She has an uncle in London. He procured the 
situation for her, promising that after she had 
completed her time there he would employ her as 
head milliner in his own business-house. He must 
be a worldly-minded man, for he placed her quite 
hap-hazard, without any reference to the character 
and worth of her employers. She is naturally of a 
delicate constitution, and being overworked during 
the season, and left to expend her strength in the 
little dissipations of her class during the slack 
time, she has brought herself to an early grave. 
So young, so pretty! Oh, what a different life 
might hers have been ! ' 

' But why is she in such dire poverty ? ' inquired 
Mrs. Linwood. 'Will not her uncle provide for 
her?' 

' He refuses to have anything to do with her, on 
the ground that she has not behaved herself.' 
' How cruel ! ' 

' Yes ; but just what might be expected. In a 
sense he may be regarded as her tempter. He 
placed her helpless, defenceless, a lamb among 
wolves ; he set the frail bark drifting towards the 
breakers ; but the worst having arrived, he stands 
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aside, the righteous man ; she has not been able to 
take care of herself, so he scorns to own her.' 

'I am very sorry for the poor girl/ said Mrs. 
Linwood, thoughtfully; 'though I don't see that 
Paris is to blame for all her misfortunes. You 
must admit that she might just as easily have 
come to grief if she had been sent to London/ 

'I do not think that she would. She would 
have been surrounded by Protestant influences. 
She would have heard the Gospel in her mother 
tongue; wherever she went thq> ministers, might 
have been communicated with, and it is more than 
probable that, fenced about and guarded, she wpuld 
never have wandered far from the fold. I don't 
think I will ever let my little girl go to Paris/ 

'Whatever makes you think of that, John and 
Mrs. Linwood's colour rose. ' Of course it. is very 
easy for you to say what your little girl shall do 
or shall not do while she is yet in the cradle ; by 
the time she is upgrown you may have altered 
your opinions, many of them. You will wish, I 
suppose, to educate her well ; and see how many 
parents, with that end in view, are every year 
sending their children to Paris. Indeed, I believe 
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they cannot acquire the true French accent in any 
other way/ 

'And what if they don't acquire it?' 

' Then they are half-educated, that is all ! ' 

' Set that against the- value of the soul, Augusta/ 

'Weighs as light as a bubble, I admit. But I* 
do not see that there is necessarily any risk to a 
child's highest interests in a Continental education, 
and we must do our best with them' for this world 
as well as for the next/ 

' So I think ; but my daughter shall be content 
with English, and the shelter of her quiet, happy 
home. She will find temptations enough even 
there, without being sent blindfold to tread the 
red-hot ploughshares abroad/ 

' You do take such strong views of things/ 

' What I have seen is a proof that my views are 
not too strong/ 

'But this Maria Lawson was in a millinery 
establishment/ 

'And haven't you heard of proselytes being 
made to Rome in boarding schools, and of reli- 
gious convictions becoming unsettled, and the love 
of the world fostered, through early association 
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with persons and literature, that at home would 
have been carefully guarded against ? ' 

' How is Christian character to obtain strength 
if it is never tried?' 

'Leave the trial to God's ordering. Where is 
the parent or friend who is sufficient to prescribe 
it?' 

'For my part/ said Miss Turner, 4 1 think there 
are great advantages to be met with in education 
abroad/ As she spoke, she rose and began put- 
ting on her things. ' I think the mistake parents 
make is not in the mere sending of their children 
to Paris or Brussels ; but in their sending them to 
the more fashionable seminaries, sacrificing their 
religious welfare to the mere tclat of their having 
been educated at such and such an establishment, 
under such and such professors/ 

'I daresay you are right, auntie/ replied Mr. 
Ashwell. ' I don't know why Augusta has been 
so warm in her advocacy of Parisian schools and 
society. Perhaps I might turn the tables upon 
her and say that she was thinking of what her babe 
in the cradle should do, as I was thinking of what 
mine should not do. However, Gussey/ he said, 
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fixing his dark eyes upon her, ' you love your child 
as much as I love mine. Believe me, I do not 
exaggerate when I say that to all Christian 
parents the position of that poor girl of whom 
we have been speaking does indeed furnish A 
Warning/ 

She shivered, and said nothing further on the 
subject. Mr. Ashwell absented himself for some 
twenty minutes, while he took Miss Kezzy home. 
He did not plead specially for that tortured, des- 
pairing soul at family prayers that night. Mrs. 
Linwood thought it an omission. It was an omis- 
sion his wife understood ; she knew that he could 
not have trusted his voice. 

Not a day passed over that Miss Turner did not 
pay frequent visits to the dying girl, whose sad 
fate had taken such a hold on Mr. Ashwell's sym- 
pathies. Had it been possible to have nursed her 
back to life she would have done so ; but no : the 
last golden sands of the near spent hour-glass were 
fast running out — not much of life was left to poor 
Maria Lawson ; and for the immortality of blessed- 
ness hereafter would she even now have power to 
exercise the faith which should gladden with the 
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hope of it ? Even Miss Kezzy, strong and trusting 
as she was, felt discouraged. 

No thought of the Saviour, only of sin ; no word 
of faith, only remorse. She bewailed continually 
her misdeeds, but her mind seemed too terror- 
stricken to be capable of prayer or any better 
emotion. Karen Newcome also had gone to see 
her. There was but little she could say to her; 
yet that little was very sweet, very soothing. By- 
and-by her presence seemed to have a magical 
effect upon the girl ; then she went more frequently. 
She sat beside her one afternoon while she fell 
into a quiet sleep. Karen saw she was disposed 
to sleep, and, throwing back her short, tawny 
mane, she sang in a soft, quiet, crooning 
voice : — 

' Oh, sacred Head surrounded 
With crown of piercing thorn ! 
Oh, sacred brow so wounded, 
Revil'd and put to scorn ! 

' Death's pallid hue steals o'er Thee, 
The glow of life decays ; 
Yet angel-hosts adore Thee, 
And tremble while they gaze. 
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' Oh, agony and dying ! 

Oh, love for sinners free ! 
Jesu, all grace supplying, 
Oh, shew Thy love to me. 

' In Thy most sweet compassion 
Good Shepherd think of me ; 
For all Thy bitter Passion 
Unworthy tho* I be. 

' Beneath Thy Cross abiding 
For ever would I rest ; 
In Thy dear love confiding, 
And with Thy Presence blest.' 

While she was singing, Maria opened her eyes 
and looked at her with an expression which thrilled 
her; there was in it the animation of a sudden 
hope, but in a moment she was asleep, and Karen 
did not move for fear of awaking her. 

She slept for an hour, looking so peaceful, so 
sweet and infantile. Karen, who, without having 
the poet's inspiration, had the poet's eye, gazed 
fondly and wonderingly at her; then she closed 
her own lids and sat back thinking. Suddenly 
her meditations were broken in upon by a quick, 
excited whisper: ' Oh, I am so happy ! I have had 
such a dream/ She bent forward. She saw Maria, 
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her face bathed irt tears, smiling radiantly through 
theth, arid extending her hands to her. 

Sharing her rapture, she folded her in her arms 
and kissed her, looking the questions she knew -not 
hoflrto frame. 

' What' w*r£ those words you Mfete singfrig, Miss 
Ne^feome ? I heard them in iriy sleep! I awoke 
with peace, joy, and love in my heart.' 

' I do not doubt it. But for your dream ? ' 

' Oh, nothing very remarkable ! only I saw a 
wee child struggling amongst thorns, and it was 
crying very loudly ; and I thought I saw its father 
cottfe to it to disentangle it, saying all the while 
such soft, kind words to it. But the child couldn't 
hear them for its own cries; and while I was still 
watching the little creature and feeling impatient 
with it, it came to me like a flash that I was only 
dreaming, and that what I saw had a spiritual 
significance. I was the foolish broken-hearted 
child. The father was speaking to me, but I could 
only hear my own cries. In a moment I believed, 
and woke 4 full of light and joy/ 

' It is enough/ said Karen, and they rejoiced 
together. Karen left her that afternoon with a 
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fervent prayer that she might never by any pains 
of death be disturbed from this confidence, and 
the prayer was answered. 
The next time she saw her, Maria said, — 
'Miss Newcome, my life has never done any 
good ; perhaps my death may. Speak earnestly 
to your Sunday scholars, and hold me up as a 
warning. Show them the place where JVe told 
you I used to sit in the school. Tell them not to 
grow vain and restless, and discontented ; but to 
remain quiet and useful at home till God shall 
choose their place for them. And oh, this is my 
last prayer! In all eternity may God bless you 
and Miss Turner, and Mr. Ashwell, for pitying 
me with a little of His own pity, and showing me 
such care and tenderness. I shall think of it in 
Heaven/ 

A few days after, these three followed a small 
black coffin. It was put down where a white 
stone bore record of two who had died in the 
Lord. 

Then there was laid in the grave one whose 
life here might have been as a pure, white, un- 
regarded daisy, sweet and sheltered ; a joy to little 
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children and the envy of none. But alas for the 
foreign soil upon which it had been trampled 
down ! Sunday scholars were taught to ' sing of 
the realms of the blest/ and to rejoice over a soul 
entered therein ; but for that soul, it entered alone. 

It bore with it no lilies of its gathering, no fruits 
of its nursing, no white lamb of its tending. In 
its passage to the white throne of the King, It met 
with many who wore star-gemmed crowns, whose 
' works also did follow them ; ' but as for It passing 
down their shining ranks, could only be struck the 
paean, ' Saved ! Saved ! ' yet so as by fire. ' Saved ! ' 
Who would not pray to have ' ministered a more 
abundant entrance ? ' 




CHAPTER V. 



UNCONSCIOUS RIVALRY. 
HE two Kttle cousins not being able to keep 



up an intimacy by -means of correspondence, 
after they came to be separated, speedily, it is 
to be feared, forgot one another; but they were 
rivals for all that 

Alas ! for Lottie Ashwell, she was soon very 
deeply in eclipse. She might have belonged to 
the generation of babies born two centuries agone, 
who kept their eyes shut like kittens on their first 
entrance into this wicked world, with its vanities, 
and who did not open them till they could bear 
the distracting vision. Laura Linwood, on the 
contrary, was pre-eminently a fast young lady. 
Ere ever Lottie Ashwell had so much as felt any 
uneasiness on the score of her first tooth, she was 
rich in the possession of half a dozen ; while Lottie 
was content with crawling over the carpet in a 
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pinafore that in the morning had been white, she 
was able to scramble upstairs ; ere Lottie could so 
much as say 'Papa/ she could send 'Tiss tussin 
Lolly/ 

In course of time, when the scholastic ability 
was in process of germination, Laura Ltnwood 
had taught herself all the letters on the missionary 
box which stood on the top of the mantel-piece 
in the nursery ; while Lottie Ashwell knew nothing 
but that D stood for donkey, and O stood for owl ; 
but she would not have recognised the letters any- 
where but in her picture-primer, in the society of 
the interesting individuals of whose cognomens 
they respectively formed the initial. 

It would be impossible to tell, without appear- 
ing to exaggerate, the length of the letters Mrs. 
Linwood occasionally wrote her dear sister; and 
the subject of them was usually the latest instance 
upon record of her darling child's ' dawning intel- 
lectuality.' That was the term. 

Ladies who do write letters generally write very 
long ones. They either write or leave it alone 
(N.B.) — This may be said to be characteristic 
Mrs. Ashwell was of the class who do not write 
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They are very unsatisfactory mortals to do with : 
their promises on the subject are as empty as air. 

' " Their n word no " one " relies oil' 

Yet she always hailed with great pleasure her 
sisters chatty t epistles, though often a slight 
feeling of uneasiness crept to her heart on hearing 
of her niece's extraordinary progress, and she 
thought, — 

< What if Lottie should be a little bit dull ? ' 

She said so one day to her husband, when he x 
was reading his paper. 

'Nonsense, my dear!' was the unceremonious 
rejoinder. ' All Gussey's geese are swans. I tell 
you Lottie is a very nice little girl, and that is all 
I care for.' 

'Yes, there's no denying that she's a nice 
child.' 

' See what a notion the little thing has of bring- 
ing papa's slippers herself when he comes home, 
how she puts up her little hand to stroke your 
face, and pet you if she thinks you are ill. Her 
little heart's full of love, and what can she have 
better to begin life with than a loving nature ? 
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Whatever she may be to others, she is a ray of 
sunshine to me; and it is such a comfort that 
she is always well.' 

Soon after this conversation, Lottie's nose was 
put out by the arrival of a little stranger, and as 
in time two or three more made their appearance 
upon the scene, she ceased to be treated as a 
baby, and was honourably called ' Mamma's little 
woman.' 

She assisted at early levies, holding with her 
little fat pinky hands sundry small garments to 
the fire, and trying to soothe the refractory subject 
of the ' Law of Purification ' by soft exclamations 
of 'Oh, Baby Blooller!' And so doing she ima- 
gined that she was rendering very important ser- 
vice, an idea which her mamma did not discourage, 
even if she found her on occasions a little in the 
way. So Lottie felt as dignified as any K.C.B., 
and became amusingly old-fashioned and solicitous 
in her bearing to the other children. 

The ills that infantile flesh is heir to visited her 
lightly, and her quiet, plastic disposition made 
her very easy to control. Grandmamma Ashwell 
had given her a beautifully bound, copiously illus- 

4 
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trated copy of Watts's Hymns, and by slow but 
sure degrees her opening mind had been exercised 
upon those sublime verities which may command 
'the reverence of a baby mind/ as well as the 
adoration of the Christian philosopher and poet 
She was taught to say, — 

4 My God who makes the sun to know 
His proper hour to rise.' 

Also the hymn so frequently proscribed, — 

* There is beyond the sky 

A heaven of joy and love, 
And holy children when they die 
Go to that world above.' 

With all due respect to natural candour and 
rectitude, her first poet fulfilled in her a high and 
noble mission when he taught her 

' To fear a lie and speak the truth.' 

Was she idle, mamma or nursey made her say 
her 'Busy Bee.' Was she disposed to be cross 
with the younger children, she was reminded of 
the ' Birds in their little nests/ Her faith in the 
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unexceptionable character of the birds was shaken, 
alas, when she had seen two sparrow-hawks fight- 
ing, and heard the conflicting story of Cock Robin, 
whose tragic fate was confessedly owing to the 
animosity of another little bird; but nurse told 
her that it was in the nest the birdies agreed, and 
all the fighting was amongst the grown-up birds. 
(Query) isn't it ? There were lazy bees, too, but 
they got turned out of the hive, and went by the 
name of drones. 

Now that the march of intellect has become so 
rapid, ' milk for babes ' is no longer the staple for 
the nursery ; but Mr. and Mrs. Ashwell were very 
quiet, unpretending folk, and the former had ideas 
of his own on the training of children, to which he 
tenaciously clung, albeit he knew that by superior 
minds they had been exploded, as belonging pro- 
perly to a barbaric age. 

For instance, he had no sympathy with the 
opinion which now generally obtains, that in com- 
municating religious principles to children "the 
solemn side of religion should never be presented 
to them ; that the natural depravity of human 
nature, and its need of cleansing, should be a 
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subject steadily ignored. We are inclined to think 
that a word or two may be said in justification of 
his view of the question. 

God sent a message to Eli by the tender lips of 
a child of seven ; but how terrible was the burden 
that those lips were commissioned to bear ! God 
spoke to Samuel, and in speaking revealed Himself 
as a God 1 punishing iniquity, transgression, and 
sin/ The theory that children should be taught 
to fear the Lord may be, it is true, and under the 
old Puritan regime was, pushed too far. 

The danger in early youth of being frequently 
reminded of the Divine Omniscience, as if the 
never-sleeping eye were that of an omnipotent 
inquisitor, of having constantly kept before the 
mind the terrors of death and of the judgment- 
day, can never be fully estimated; it is enough 
in certain temperaments to create spiritual bond- 
age and despair for a lifetime. Still, if the one 
extreme is dangerous, so, we are bound to say, is 
the other. We deprecate the tendency of many 
of the juvenile stories now afloat. They are 
highly popular, for they are written in a simple, 
attractive style. Frequently they are very emo- 
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tional in tone. Even grown-up people can scarcely 
read them without shedding tears. The little 
heroes and heroines of them are mostly good, 
kind-hearted children, placed pro tent, in the school 
of adversity ; but they do experience that ' what- 
soever they ask shall be done unto them/ There 
is princely prevalence with God in prayer, without 
the wrestling angel. There is all the beauty and 
happiness of the new life, without one word having 
reference to the birth into it. There is the noon 
of the perfect day, without its dawn. 

In many of these books the answers to prayer 
descend to the greatest puerilities and trivialities. 
We do not fear to exceed the sober truth when we 
say that if Puritan writers have represented the 
Deity to children only as a dreadful God of judg- 
ment, whom they cannot escape ; modern writers 
have sought, not to bring them to the Lord Jesus, 
as to a gracious, holy Presence, but to furnish them 
with the conception of a good fairy, easily propi- 
tiated and willing to grant them all that their 
childish hearts may desire. We are not pleading 
for books of the Edgworth type ; but we do dislike 
pseudo-sentiment and irreverence. 
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There is no cruelty in impressing the expanding 
mind with an awe of Him who must either con- 
vince of sin or else punish it. Not to scare, but 
to restrain, would we see it impressed. And 
who is there who, early imbued with it, would not 
say,— 

'I thank Thee for the holy dread which 
made me fear to sin ere I was drawn to love 
Thee ' ? 

4 Thou God seest me/ and the snare is broken ; 
the tempted one, even beneath the shades of night, 
yields not to the suggestions of the enemy. 

'Thou God seest me,' and the weary traveller 
in the forest, night o'ertaken, believes that he shall 
not perish, that the All-Merciful will guide him to 
his home. Then he remembers with gratitude and 
joy that the text which now assures him of provi- 
dential care was the same that once affrighted him. 
And is not this one instance in which the rod as 
well as the staff may bring comfort ? , 

After this long digression, to return to our 
heroine, Laura Linwood. 

The nursery was early exchanged for the school- 
room ; but there the young lady's aptitude did not 
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shine so conspicuous as in the nursery. She had 
been early imbued with a vague notion that she 
was a genius, and though her notion as to the 
meaning of the word was vague also, she had a 
more defined, and consequently a more fixed idea 
that ' Genius need not go to school.' 

As governesses are in general sceptical where 
mammas are most fondly credulous, and vice versd, 
Miss Laura Linwood's early scholastic career was 
by no means satisfactory. 

She knew how to draw kitties on her slate, and 
to write mew beneath them M U. She knew how 
to take both fox and goose part in a game, when 
she was supposed to be finding the result of 2 + 4 
+ 3, etc. Give her a penknife, she knew how to 
illustrate her i Reading Made Easy/ and horrid 
'Butter's Spelling Book/ with cuts; but she knew 
not how to do as she was bid. Still less did she 
care to apply her mind in a manner befitting a 
young lady graduate in the sciences. 

Of music she had a nervous horror, and though 
she was set down to ' La Bagatelle ' so soon as she 
could read English words of four letters, all the 
knowledge she in two years acquired of French 
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was to ask for pain et m//asse or du gdteau, when 
there was wisdom in lisping the request in the 
foreign tongue. 

Many were the young governesses who chased 
'each other through her zodiac;' but they were 
one by one dismissed for incompetency or obliged 
to decline the post. 

There was Fraulein Yrage, whose fault it was 
she was idle, and whose irritability had spoiled 
her naturally sweet temper. There was Miss 
Dryer, who set her against music, and Miss 
Plachy, who 'would not speak French with the 
child, and who made no effort to draw out her 
mind/ But the time would fail me to tell of all 
their delinquencies. Having attained the advanced 
age of eight without having realised any extra- 
ordinary proficiency, Mrs. Linwood grew alarmed. 
She shook her disappointing child, and she lec- 
tured her. She asked her whatever she meant. 
Finally, she concluded that she was not able to 
run the race alone, that there was nothing to 
excite a spirit of emulation. She began to think 
what plan ought to be adopted next ; but a change 
in Mr. Linwood's plans diverted her mind from 
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her own, and very soon she was in the agonies of 
packing, writing letters, paying bills, and going to 
everybody's house for the last time to tea, for Mr. 
Linwood had decided upon forming another busi- 
ness connection. 




CHAPTER VI. 



HAREBELL AND WOOD-VIOLET. 




R. LINWOOD was by profession an archi- 
tect and land surveyor. 



His clientele at Monkglenbury was not very 
extensive, and he had for some time been looking 
out for a neighbourhood which should furnish more 
scope for his talents. Bellethorpe, though it had 
been for many years stagnant, had suddenly taken 
a fresh start. Certain important public works were 
in contemplation. An architect, respectably intro- 
duced into the town and properly accredited, might 
be sure of a respectable number of clients, and 
there was every prospect that, if diligent and 
straightforward, he might continue after that be- 
ginning. So it came to pass that, to the great 
delight, or rather, we should say, the calm satis- 
faction of Mrs. Ashwell, her sister was to be her 
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next-door neighbour, only a pleasant garden sepa- 
rating the two houses. Opposite was the Wesleyan 
Chapel and the long low-roofed Sunday School, 
supported by plain white pillars ; gardens and 
orchards around almost shutting out the view of 
the street. Over the stone passages (down which 
thronged a respectable congregation on Sundays, 
and a devout few on week-nights) little children, 
the doctor's and Mr. Ashwell's, scampered and 
carricoled through the hours for outdoor play ; and 
the lilacs and laburnums, when in bloom, curtseyed 
gracefully to the winds, and shook out on the 
children's heads and over the smooth-paved courts 
their summer shower of tiny tinted petals. 

Mr. Linwood did not rejoice in the near vicinage 
of the chapel, though he did not object to it. He 
was a churchman. Mrs. Linwood, after marrying 
him, divided her time. She generally went to morn- 
ing service at church, and to evening at chapel. If 
twitted for half-heartedness or inconsistency, she 
used to defend herself by saying that she liked the 
union of the two. She liked the church liturgy, 
but she liked Methodist sermons. She believed 
that the Methodist and the Evangelistic Anglican 
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were so near akin that no one need to censure her 
for liking them both. 

'Near akin, then I forbid the banns of matri- 
mony/ Mr. Ashwell would say; but his own parents 
being church people, he was not sincere in any 
opposition. 

The day of the removal was an exciting one to 
Laura Linwood. The maid told her that she had 
certainly 'gone off her head/ and advised that 
if she was so impatient, she should, at the next 
station, be sent on vid the telegraph wires. 

Had the pneumatic tube then been eligible, her 
papa would have recommended that she should be 
shot to her destination through that, labelled, 4 To 
be paid for on delivery/ 

After she had tired every one else she tired her- 
self, and then she fell asleep. 

They reached Bellethorpe at four o'clock, and at 
once proceeded to their own house, where, with 
the Ashwells, they made quite a pleasant family 
party. 

The two little cousins were rejoiced to see each 
other, and fell in love without any delay. Lottie 
thought that she never had seen any little girl half 
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so pretty as her cousin Laura, and in thinking so 
she showed some discrimination. 

Mrs. Linwood soon made the mental comment 
that Lottie had not grown in beauty ; no, she was 
only 4 Pa's nice little girl.' The brothers who had 
succeeded her were better looking, and Mrs. Lin- 
wood thought it a pity that the good looks had not 
been meted out to the girl. 

Aunt Kezzy had been present at tea-time, but 
her servant had informed her of some one who was 
seeking her, and she had to leave. She returned 
in an hour. The two gentlemen sat in what was to 
be the smoking-room, engaged in the talk most 
agreeable to themselves. They did not join the 
ladies until supper-time, when Mr. Ashwell asked 
Miss Turner what had taken her away. 

' I will tell you/ she said ; ' but first let me 
ask you, have you any Infirmary tickets on 
hand ? ' 

' I have two.' 

' May I have one ? ' 

4 Yes ; you get them all, you know you do.' 
' Oh, I am your lion's provider, you haven't the 
time to do all the good you would do if I didn't 
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go before and hunt up the cases. You don't half 
realize how indebted you are to me/ 

' Indebted to you every time you make me pull 
my purse out of my pocket, eh ! ' 

'Decidedly. I shall go over to the mill to- 
morrow, and see if I can get a ticket from Mr. 
Lester.' 

' I have no doubt you will. Who are you trying 
to get into the Infirmary ? ' 
' Collins/ 

' The organ-wright ? ' 

'Yes; he is suffering dreadfully from an ap- 
parently trivial cause. Feeling an uneasy sensation 
in his ear, he put up his hand to it while build ing, 
and left there, without knowing, a little fine splinter 
of wood, finer than the finest needle. It has worked 
its way to the brain, and is causing untold agony/ 

'Unhappy mortal I ' said Mr. Linwood. 'It is 
enough to give one the earache only to hear of it/ 
and the ladies looked excruciated. 

' It is the same man, Gussey, whose mother took 
in that poor girl you heard of last time you were 
here/ 

' What poor girl ? ' 
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' The one who paid so dear for going to Paris ; 
don't you remember ? John said her end was a 
warning, and you and he nearly got to quarrelling/ 

'Yes, I remember, the very last evening I was 
here. It might have been a warning too, for the 
first evening I am with you again the same subject 
turns up/ 

' Twice warned ; lay it to heart, Gussey/ and 
Mr. Ashwell laughed. 

'I can tell you something very interesting in 
connection with Maria Lawson's death/ said Aunt 
Kezzy. 'The old woman who tended her was 
afraid of opposition on the part of her son, and I 
fear that at first she met with it; but her state 
must have affected him very much, for when we 
offered to remunerate her for her trouble, she 
declined accepting anything, saying that her son 
had requested her not. He gave tokens by degrees 
of an altered character, and though very reserved 
and uncommunicative, he has attended our chapel 
from that time until now/ 

' Good/ said Mr. Linwood. ' It is always a good 
sign when a man begins attending your chapel, 
isn't it, auntfe ? ' 
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' Yes ; the unattractiveness with which you re- 
proach us proves that people come there for edifica- 
tion. Well, the man's mother told me to-night that 
the sight of poor Maria's passage from the very 
depths of anguish into the peace and joy which 
comes through believing was the real cause of his 
change of heart. He burned his infidel books — 
and he had a great many — and he has been a con- 
sistent Christian ever since. " Oh ! " added she, 
" you said that God would reward me, and so He 
has. - 1 am very old ; but, like Simeon, I'm longing 
to depart, 'for mine eyes have seen His salvation.' 

' Auntie,' said Mr. Linwood, ' do you ever write 
tracts ? I am sure you would find materials from 
your own experience to set afloat a hundred.' 

And now began a small round of partying, given 
in honour of the new arrivals, and returned by them 
with spirit. But oh ! the party of parties was, after 
all, the children's. There were twenty of them 
present at least, and Aunt\Kezzy, and Karen New- 
come, and Steve Leslie, the doctor's son, a long- 
limbed boy of fifteen, all came in to amuse them. 

Steve Leslie, on his entrance, betook himself to 
the hearth-rug, and stood there looking extremely 
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awkward. Misses Turner and Newcome were not 
in the room, and he felt as if he was altogether out 
of proportion, as little at home as a Brobdignagian 
among the Lilliputians. 

The time betwixt the assembling of a party and 
tea is generally dull ; but the young ones were dis- 
sipating its ennui by dancing one another round 
the room, trying to pull each other on the floor, 
and a thousand such expedients as will present 
themselves to the active child intellect. 

' 'Suppose I am expected to amuse them/ thought 
Steve; 'what shall I do? 7 

He looked up at the ceiling, down at the floor, 
out of the window ; he followed the fay-like figure 
of Laura Linwood, as she flitted hither and thither, 
full of animation. Suddenly an idea suggested 
itself. He cleared his throat. 

' Ladies and gentlemen ! ' 

No one paid any attention. 

* ' Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to propose a game 
at toilette. Ladies and gentlemen ! ' 

Helter-skelter ladies and gentlemen seconded 
the proposition, by tumbling somehow into place, 
while Lottie trotted off for a wooden trencher. 

5 
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' Now, then, choose your coats of arms ; always, 
you know, a flower/ 

The task of selection seemed likely to occupy a 
long time. Laura Linwood promptly called herself 
Harebell, but they were still waiting for Lottie, 
when Mr. Ashwell came in, accompanied by the 
ladies. 

' Waiting for Lottie/ he said. ' Oh, she's little 
Wood-violet/ 

' And you, Miss Turner ? 9 
' Snap-dragon.' 

Steve thought the name quite dpropos. She had 
snapped him up more than once. 
' Miss Newcome ? 9 
' Dandelion/ 

'Now, then ; 9 and the game grew terrific, for the 
change of toilette was frequent 

After this great effort at amusement, Steve Leslie 
felt that he had done his share. The presence of 
the ladies relieved him of all further responsibility. 
He was an observer rather than an actor in the 
games that followed. 

'That clever child just hit the mark when she 
called herself Harebell/ thought he. 'She shall 
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keep the name. I won't let it be dropped. Harum* 
Scarum might have suited her just as well. Wood- 
violet suits Lottie, but she might as well be a 
daisy. What a magic that Miss Newcome exerts 
over children.. She's so like a child herself, I 
suppose. She can tell a tale well, too. I never 
saw her anywhere else appear to do anything but 
amuse herself at other people's expense. Is that 
the reason they think her so clever ? I've been 
inclined to believe that she had nothing in her. 
Mr. Ashwell says she looks up at any one she 
admires like an owl. I caught the owl-look on 
her face to-night once, not when she was looking at 
me, though. I'll try and have some talk with her. 
she looks as if she wouldn't be shocked at anything 
a fellow might say; she looks as if she'd let a 
fellow have pretty much his own way. Some girls 
are always reproving and lecturing and looking so 
shocked.' 

At this moment Steve's reveries were disturbed 
by Lottie. She had come not to invite him, but to 
insist on his being her partner in a game. 

Once through the evening he found himself near 
Karen Newcome, and all he could find to say was 
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1 Miss Newcome, don't you think little Laura Lin- 
wood a very pretty child ? ' 

'Ah, they are all bonnie children/ she said, 
tenderly. 

Steve felt disappointed. He couldn't think of 
another remark to venture after that. He felt an- 
noyed at Miss Newcome's want of conversation. 

' I am sure they are not all bonnie children/ he 
soliloquised. ' Some of them are very ugly ones/ 

' Professorinn Karen/ cried Aunt Kezzy, 'don't 
look contemplative now. Behave as badly as you 
do in the sewing meetings, and committee, and 
we'll forgive you.' 

Karen shrugged her shoulders and pretended to 
look very much ashamed. Steve wondered "what 
she did when she behaved badly. 
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CHAPTER VII.' 



HOURS OF HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 
T'ILL undecided what to do with the children ?' 



said Miss Turner to her nieces. ' Send them 
to Karen Newcome/ 

4 Is she a teacher ? ' asked Mrs. Linwood. 
' Yes ; since she thought she had a vocation, I 
entreated her parents to allow her to take a few 
pupils ; they agreed, limiting her, however, to twelve. 
I believe two vacancies occur next term ; let me 
speak for them for you. Karen is as much called 
to be a teacher as any young candidate is to be 
a minister, and her pupils are all very fond of 



Mrs. Linwood opened her eyes. 

'And you consider that girl fit to be a teacher ? 

'Why not ? ' asked Miss Turner, sharply. 

' She has no style ! ' 




her.' 
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'Style, rubbish!' 

' Who has no style ? ' asked a reverend gentle- 
man who had been talking politics with Mr. Lin- 
wood in a corner of the room. 

' Karen Newcome/ 

'Karen no style! I beg to differ. She is the 
most unique little specimen I have ever seen. The 
first time I noticed her was in a prayer-meeting, 
a peculiar way she has of lifting her hat, as if it 
annoyed her, poking back her hair, and sticking 
one half-gloved hand in the side-pocket of her 
jacket. Thought I, looking at her, you're a cha- 
racter/ 

' She looks like a sailor-boy/ said Mrs. Linwood. 

' Yes, she does ; but that broad Teutonic face has 
in it a wonderful admixture of humour, intellect, 
and sentiment. The girl has her faults, I admit ; 
but she is no ordinary girl/ 

' A young owl ! ' exclaimed Mr. Ashwell. 

' Friend, I'm afraid thou art naughty thus to call 
names/ remonstrated Miss Kezzy ; but for all the 
playfulness of the reproof, she was stung by the 
disparagement of her favourite. ' I won't hear one 
word against Karen/ 
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'Yet she has been remonstrated with for her 
levity in the sewing-meetings.' 

' By whom ? and, query, are sewing-meetings 
religious or social ? are her censors any better ? 
This is the concluding stanza of Karen's defence, — 

" For they talk quite as fast, and make as much noise, 
Tho' perhaps 'tis not all about weddings and boys ; 
But we'll know that both wiser and better they've grown, 
When they'll wheel their own barrows and leave ours 
alone." ' 

Mr. Ashwell laughed. * I've no objection to 
sending Lottie to her/ he said, ' for then I am sure 
of the kind of religious influence that will be 
brought to bear upon her. No, though I am not 
enthusiastic in her praises, there is much to admire 
in her. I like the way in which, on her first 
entrance into the school, she submitted to take the 
very lowest class, while teachers inferior to her in 
education and position were teaching above her/ 

' I am sure she has a very soft, winning way 
with children/ interposed Mrs. Ashwell. ' Lottie is 
exceedingly fond of her ; but I will ask her to tea, 
Gussey, and that will give you an opportunity of 
knowing her better.' 
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The result of the invitation was so far satis- 
factory that the children were sent to Miss New- 
come's school ; and, let us say, en passant, a better 
arrangement could not have been made for them. 

Out of school they had fine times of it, especially 
when Steve was at home. He it was who led them 
into mischief, and then made excuses for them ; 
who swung them as high as the tops of the trees, 
and pelted them through the orchards with blos- 
soms. He said he was assisting Miss Newcome in 
their education. He was a fine fellow, though, 
in the society of all but children, quiet and taci- 
turn. He called himself a ' muscular Christian ; ' 
he never forgot, either, to call Laura Linwood, 
Harebell. 

The years that had passed over Karen's head 
since our first introduction to her in committee 
had altered her but little. She had always had 
a very decided objection to becoming up-grown, 
and Time, who is ,as cavalier in his treatment of 
creation's ladies as he is of its lords, had somehow 
been indulgent to her. He had toyed with her, 
trifled with her, and finally for a long season left 
her alone, so that really, for all her intellect and 
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professor-like face, she seemed as if she was and 
always would be a child. But hers was the child 
nature that is ofttimes found linked with poet- 
hearts, and with much earnestness and seriousness 
of character. Had she been the frivolous girl 
some thought her, she would not have chosen to 
forego a really elegant leisure for the toil of in- 
structing children, because she loved them, and 
because she was conscious that she possessed the 
true teaching vis, and felt sure that of this talent 
God required the exercise. Once engaged in 
tuition, it became to her a passion, and her system 
of education, being the inspiration of her own 
genius, not framed uppn any plan or model, was, 
like herself, unique. Of each child that came 
under her care she made a separate study. All 
of them interested her, and not the least Laura 
Linwood and her* cousin Lottie.. Mr. Ashwell's 
manner of confiding his daughter to her was 
simple and to the point. 

' Miss Newcome, I am sending to you my nice 
little girl ; I don't know whether or not she has 
anything much "in her," but if she has, I've no 
doubt you'll do your best to. bring it out. I don't 
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want her "crammed," though I suppose you will 
try to impart to her all that is necessary for a 
girl to know. I don't ask you to buy her a 
capacity/ 

Karen reddened, and laughed her little chuckling 
laugh, running her small fingers as usual through 
her mane. ' I'll try,' she said, demurely. She 
said little more than that to Mrs. Linwood, after 
listening patiently for two hours to that lady's 
views upon education in general, and her hopes, 
fears, and disappointments with reference to Miss 
Laura in particular. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



TALKING IN THE DARK. 

TT was an autumn evening. The wind swept 
over the house in fitful gusts, which might well 
recall weird legends of the Banshee's cry. Karen, 
at four o'clock, betook herself to her parlour, and 
sat upon the hearth-rug, contemplatively looking 
into the fire. Its ruddy light fell upon her as she 
sat 

' Curl'd up, on her knees, 
Like a child at ease/ 

and the face it illumined seemed to be in keeping 
with the physiognomy of the room. We use the 
word advisedly here. The table was covered with 
handsome books and materials for writing; the 
poets disported themselves in motley colours and 
embroidery of gilt ; artists had done their best to 
add to their attractiveness ; and in the well-filled 
book-case were complete editions of Macaulay, 
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Southey, Shakespeare, Lamb, and the best English 
writers. This was the literature that this girl's 
mind had browsed upon, and though the appetite 
was as keen as the herbage was succulent, clover 
and bitter herbs, and the multitude of grasses had 
been without difficulty assimilated, and still the cry 
was ' Give, give/ with a> Bedouin-like yearning for 
fresh pasturage. Suddenly her reverie was dis- 
turbed by the entrance of two ladies, both of whom 
were great friends of hers, and able coadjutors in 
any of the mischief which her own genius might 
set afloat. The elder of these was languid and 
lackadaisical-looking. She had an indifferent, care- 
less, untrained manner, which made her a puzzle 
to persons who were themselves- bent on pleasing, 
and objectionable to others who were punctilious 
and assertive of etiquette. She had a habit of 
walking through the restrictions which society im- 
poses, only amusing, because to all appearance it 
was so lazy and unconscious. 

It is not strange that; queer people should have 
a sympathy with and liking for each other. Ger- 
trude Miller was drawn to Karen from her first 
acquaintance with her ; and,.because she liked the 
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poets, and could title sentiment, and was guilty of 
hero-worship, Karen invested her with 'a halo of 
romance, loving her as reverentially as a heathen 
devotee loves a goddess in a shrine. She was 
given to violent friendships. 

' Well, little K, how are you ? ' was the uncere- 
monious greeting. ' We have come to tea ; will you 
have us ? ' 

' I suppose I* can't help myself/ with a chuckling 
laugh. ' How astonished you would be if I said 
I would not ; but I wish it had not happened just 
so, I have two of my little pupils to tea ; Lottie 
and Laura, you know.' 

' Dear little things ! ' a haute votx t ' but tiresome 
monkeys/ in an aside. ' We shall not help you to 
amuse them, Karen. It will be to their edification 
once in a while to listen to the conversation of their 
seniors. I have been in an almost moribund state 
since breakfast ; the mind drags, and then the 
wheels of the outer mechanism resolutely decline 
to work. Mamma suggested, *' Go and see Karen 
Newcome." I said "No" but, after consideration, 
concluded that if I could only come and plague 
you a little bit, and get you to fizz up, my latent 
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energies would be brought into action, and I should 
go home as sparkling as sherry-cobler.' 

She flung herself into an arm-chair, and plant- 
ing both elbows on the arms, held her pale, pointed 
face in her hands, as if she hardly knew what to 
do with it. 

' Perhaps/ said Karen, ' I am in no humour to 
be teased. The wind makes me feel eerie.' 

' If you only knew what an effort coming here 
signified, I am not likely after it to consult your 
humour, but my own ; and, I declare, IVe forgotten 
my cuffs. Natural inference that, being a minister's 
daughter, I can't afford many pairs, and have run 
short' 

' Natural inference that you are careless. You 
want Miss Turner here to lecture you.' 

' She won't lecture me. I am one of her par- 
ticular favourites. She comes and drags me out 
every day for a walk, and forces me to drink port 
wine quite against my will ; but one hacf need be 
energetic to resist her. And she scolds me for 
overtaxing my strength, the while, to my own 
idea, I am doing nothing. Oh, Miss Turner won't 
lecture me ! ' 
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The conversation was here diverted to Lottie 
and Laura, who entered the room very demurely, 
and seemed rather abashed to find that they were 
not alone with Professorinn Karen. They had now 
been at school for two years. 

Nothing pleased Mrs. Newcome better than to 
have a goodly number of young people around her. 
She liked to entertain them as much for her own 
sake as her daughter's. Gertrude Miller came and 
went as she pleased. She found that, visiting there, 
she was under no restraint, no obligation to return 
' Measure for Measure ' in the art of pleasing. She 
might have retired with Karen to enjoy her tite-d- 
tete under the table for all Mrs. Newcome would 
have cared. And then the library was such rich 
spoil, and Karen so intellectual and conversational, 
and Mrs. Newcome so appreciative, motherly, and 
indulgent, that with them she was in clover, and, 
like the luxurious, idle being she was, might 
ruminate for hours undisturbed. Sometimes after 
taking tea Mrs. Newcome wrote her letters, Karen 
opened one book, she another, and the two girls 
passed the evening with scarcely any conversation ; 
at others they pencilled their pet passages and 
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exchanged the thoughts that burned and the 
sympathies which drew them together. 

Oh, happy, golden hours ! how fondly the mind 
looks back upon them when the world has cheated 
us of our leisure ! when duty furnishes a round as 
perpetual as the revolutions of the wheel of a 
treadmill ! 

On returning after tea to the parlour, Karen 
expressed unwillingness to light the lamp. c It is a 
pity to shut out the gloaminV she said. In this her 
visitors concurred. The little cousins squatted on 
the floor beside the long glass door which opened 
on the lawn, and amused themselves with watching 
the ghostly shadows of the trees as they flung out 
their long arms to the wind, in frantic depreca- 
tion of the spoliation of their leafy crowns; and the 
young ladies sat on low chairs by the fire, deep 
seriousness upon their faces. 

'This is just the sort of night one should choose 
for the first reading of the " Ancient Mariner," ' said 
Gertrude Miller. 'Oh! and that reminds me, 
Karen. I have been reading an article on Death, 
very finely written ; I meant to bring it to you this 
evening, but as usual forgot/ 
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' Give me the substance of it/ 

' No ; you shall read it. Karen, will you repeat 
the poem you said to me the other night ? I don't 
know the title, but it had reference to a conversa- 
tion between two ministers on the choice of a slow 
death or a sudden. The one whose wish was for 
sudden death died while speaking. I should like 
Miss Railton to hear it/ 

Karen obeyed. Her auditors gave her a dreamy 
tranceful attention, forgetful of the children, who, 
sitting in shadow, were drinking in every word. 

When she had finished, Gertrude repeated Kirke 
Whites beautiful invocation to Decline : — 

*" Gently, most gently on thy victim's head, 
Consumption, lay thy hand : let me decay 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away, 
And softly go to slumber with the dead. 
And if 'tis true what holy men have said 
That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death, to those good men that fall thy prey ; 
Oh, let the aerial music round my bed, 
Dissolving fast in dying symphony, 
Whisper the solemn warning in mine ear, 
That I may wish my weeping friends good-bye, 
Ere I depart upon my journey drear ; 
And smiling faintly on the painful Past, 
Compose my decent head and breathe my last." ' 

6 
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' Oh ! ' said Karen, ' you look at Consumption on 
its poetic side; but there is the hacking, racking 
cough, the sore, wounded chest, the irritability of 
spirit, which makes the kindest words and tones a 
torture to you. May God save me from Consump- 
tion. I would rather die suddenly. I would that 

u The soul undrest, 
From her mortal vest 
Should step in the car of heavenly fire ; 
And prove how bright 
Are the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon the sight*' 

' Yet it is an awful thing to die/ said Gertrude ; 
most of all, to die suddenly. If you knew such a 
fate awaited you, how could you but fear that it 
might overtake you in a moment of unwatchful- 
ness ? And then there is the torturing doubt, the 
unrobed spirit going into the presence of an awful 
God. Can you be in earnest when you say that 
you would choose a death, having such terrible 
possibilities ? 9 

'I know in whom I have believed/ replied Karen, 
solemnly ; 4 and I don't hesitate to tell you that if 
the choice were with me I should prefer death to 
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life. Somehow I don't want to grow old/ she 
said, moodily ; 'were it not for the shock to parents 
and friends I would choose to die in a moment, in 
my school-room, in the midst of the prepared field 
God has given me, seed in hand. I would be 
spared the agony of the last farewells, of the slow 
decay, of the death struggle/ 

'And all — and all that involves the humiliation 
above ground of the body/ interrupted Gertrude ; 
'but, Karen, how is it that you have this confi- 
dence? Oh, you make me feel so abashed! I 
don't covet life, so languid, so good-for-nothing ; 
but Death is to me a terrible uncertainty, the region 
beyond a land of shadows. I do not shrink from 
looking into it, but I do from entering it ; and 
ought it to be thus with me if I am a child of God ? ' 

' I do not know what any one's religion is worth/ 
said Karen, an extremely bewildered look upon her 
face, ' if it does not take away the fear of death. 
Why should any one in Christ fear ? ' 

' I think the instances are rare where they do not 
a little/ said Miss Railton, a girl of but few words. 
' I can say, truthfully, that I have this confidence, 
that I am a child of God, and yet I would fervently 
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pray, "From sudden death, good Lord, deliver 
me." I should like in the last hour to repeat my 
acts of faith, to plunge anew into the Fountain, and, 
confessing my sins, realize the truth of the promise, 
that, " If we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness." ' 

' I am glad to hear you say that/ said Gertrude. 
' When I hear a person speak in the assured strain 
Karen has done just now, I feel so disheartened 
and dismayed at my own want of confidence. If I 
had to die at this moment, I should feel like the 
man who said that he was taking a leap in the 
dark ; or like the criminal just as the drop fell, 
" Now for the grand secret ! " 1 

'That/ remonstrated Karen, 'is the language of 
infidels and criminals ; surely it ought not to be 
yours. I think you must be like Cowper.' 

' I am like Cowper. I feel in riiy own heart the 
sorrow of the lines, — 

" But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distrest 
Me, howling blasts drive devious, tempest tost, 
Sails ript, seams op'ning wide and compass lost, 
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While day by day some current's thwarting force, 
Sets me more distant from a prosp'rous course." ' 

' But/ said Karen, — 

1 " Like the sick child, thatknoweth not his mother while she 
blesses, 

And pours upon his burning brow the coolness of her kisses ; 
Who turns his fevertl eyes around, ' My mother ! where's my 
mother ? 9 

As if such tender words and looks could come from any 
other ! 

The fever gone, with leaps of heart, he sees her bending o'er 
him, 

Her face all pale with watchful love, the unwearied love she 
bore him. 

So woke the poet from the trance, his life's long fever gave 
him, 

Beneath those mild pathetic eyes that closed in death to 
save him." 

And thus, be assured, will it be with you/ 

' For all my want of confidence, Death is a sub- 
ject my mind not infrequently dwells upon. I 
dare say when we come to meet it we shall find it 
divested of half its terrors. I can imagine the soul 
takes her release from the body very naturally; 
looking back upon the mortal coil when separate, 
much as the butterfly may look back upon the 
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chrysalis wherein it has been so long im- 
prisoned/ 

' But the waking up to a new life must be ex- 
ceedingly wonderful/ exclaimed Karen, ' I cannot 
believe it to be otherwise. If a child came into the 
world endowed with full consciousness, how be- 
wildered would it feel when it first opened its eyes 
upon it ! How did Adam feel when he first opened 
his eyes on Eden ? ' 

1 Even in that case, I should say, the conscious- 
ness dawned, not startlingly, but gradually, and I 
can well conceive that in a different degree the 
freed spirit for a few moments has only such 
memories of the life from which she has departed 
as resemble the pieces of a wreck flung ashore, 
speaking of a vessel and of a voyage, but not, till 
considered, of the class of the vessel, nor of the 
particular port to which she was bound. My fancy 
follows the disembodied looking down ere winging 
her way upward on 

" The worn out fetter which ' herself' 
Has broken and cast away," 

or, better still, on the curious garment in which she, 
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the King's daughter, has been shrouded ; which, to 
quote Longfellow again, shall be folded and laid 
away on the shelf ; and then how she must rejoice 
in the sense of freedom from its weight and burden ! 
How delightful it must be to feel no weakness, no 
pain, no weariness of heart, or brain, or eyelid, — to 
be floated away to a lighter, more exhilarating, 
more beautiful atmosphere than that of the Ionian 
isles ! to have immortal youth, immortal beauty, 
immortal strength.' 

Her eyes glowed in the fire-light. She was not 
languid now. The answering spirit looked out 
from Karen's, and do not we all know the fascina- 
tion, the vague terror which shines from eyes, brain- 
lighted thus in the dim, dim twilight, with the 
glow from the fire casting long come-and-go 
shadows upon the wall ? 

'You speak only of the immortality of mind,' 
exclaimed Karen, ' yet the resurrection of the body 
is the pivot on which my faith turns.' 

' It is glorious to think that Christ is the Saviour 
of the body. It shows its importance. How sub- 
lime is that fifteenth chapter of the first of Corin- 
thians, and how simple its illustrations. Seeing, 
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prophetically, our own grave, we may see the body 
we wear dropped into it, like the little, ugly, brown 
seed, which, thrown into the soil, dies there ; but 
the ugly seed contains the germ of leaf and flower 
or blade, and on the Resurrection-morn we shall 
spring up full-eared blade of corn or glorious flower. 
The same body, but bearing just the same relation 
to that which once mouldered away as the flower 
or blade to that whence it sprang.' 

' And who/ said Karen, ' musing on these sub- 
lime verities, would scare themselves with the fear 
of Death?' 

' A coming life brings joy, you know, Karen, but 
to one heart at least the prescience brings tremor, 
for the hard passage which must be gone through 
ere it is ushered in.' 

Karen crept softly to her, and put her little white 
hand in hers. ' I like to think/ she said, looking 
up at her, ' that in Heaven we shall have the same 
features, the same peculiar, undefinable something 
which makes us known here, the world over, though 
of course feature and air will be much refined and 
beautified/ 

' Yes, and I think our distinctive moral, intellec- 
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tual, and spiritual beauties will adorn us in that 
glorious spirit-country. We shall have our especial 
characteristics, and, somewhat analogous to this, I 
have set up in my own mind, my own colour theory. 
Don't laugh, Karen. Now, you know, so many 
people represent Heaven as all light ; yet this world 
of ours is full of colour. The Divine Artist has not 
only modelled, He has painted ; when I look at the 
exquisite tints on the wings of butterflies, at the 
beautiful pencillings of even the most delicate 
flowers, I think we shall have all these vivid, 
spiritual, or delicate colours in heaven, every shade 
of them. The white garments of the saints will be 
lilac-bordered, crimson-pencilled in infinite variety. 
Not of the texture of earth's looms will their sub- 
stance be, but of earth's most ethereal, subtly- 
veined blooms, and the colours on each spirit-robe 
will be in exquisite harmony with the life-pattern 
wrought out here, with the Soul's especial spiritual, 
intellectual tone and colour, if I may so express 
myself; but it isn't always easy to embody ones 
imaginings in words.' 

1 Never mind,' said Karen, ' I have caught your 
meaning perfectly.' 
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At that moment Mrs. Newcome entered the 
room. 

'All in the dark, Karen? If it was anybody 
else but you I should be surprised.' She groped 
her way among them to light the lamp. 'Oh, 
Karen, what have you been doing? telling ghost 
stories, I should think Here is little Laura Lin- 
wood almost petrified from some excitement Take 
her into the dining-room, and give her some wine.' 

Very quietly Karen lifted up the child, and 
signing to her mother not to follow, led her away. 
She had formed a pretty close guess as to the effect 
their conversation had had on her sensitive and 
impressionable nature. 



CHAPTER IX. . 

THRICE WARNED. 
HAT is it that has frightened you, Laura?' 



Y * Miss Newcome inquired, tenderly, pushing 
back the fender-stool and sitting on it with her 
pupil on her knee. The child did not reply; she 
looked intently into her teacher's face with quiver- 
ing lips, and at last, clinging to her with all the 
desperation of terror, she exclaimed, — 

' Oh, Miss Newcome, if you were to die in the 
school-room, all in a minute ! just to think of it ! 
Oh ! I hope you won't ! it would be so dreadful ! ' 

' Dear child, I spoke thoughtlessly ; I really 
should not like to shock or terrify anybody, least 
of all, my little pupils. All I meant was that I 
would choose to die at my post, doing my duty, the 
task that the Master has assigned me. I did not 
mean anything more/ 
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' But it is a dreadful thing to die ; I never 
thought of it before.' 

' What makes it dreadful ? ' 

' Going into the dark/ she said, fearfully^ and 
without loosening her grasp, ' and being put under 
ground, the cold ground, by yourself in a coffin/ 

' What of all that ? you don't feel it, because 
you are not there. It is going into the light, 
dear Laura, into the Summer Country, into the 
company of the most beautiful people your heart 

can conceive of; that is, if ' and holding her 

from her she looked earnestly into her face. 

' If I am good enough ; but then, how can I be 
sure ? ' 

' "The sting of Death is Sin ; " only Sin makes us 
afraid to die. What do you do when papa comes 
home evenings, or when you hear his voice calling 
you at the foot of the stairs ? ' 

' Run to meet him.' 

' Are you not afraid ? ' 

'Oh, no! Why?' 

' But suppose you knew that after school I had 
gone to his rooms and had told him that you were 
a very naughty little girl, that you gave me trouble, 
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and I felt obliged to complain of you, what 
then?' 

' Then I should be afraid ; I shouldn't want to 
see him/ 

' Would you be obliged to see him ? ' 

' Yes, I suppose so.' 

' What would you say to him ? ' 

* I would say that I was very sorry, and ask him 
to forgive me.' 

' And would he ? ' 

' Oh, yes, I am sure he would/ 

' And next day when you met him you 
would ? ' 

' Run and kiss him just as usual/ and she smiled 
brightly through her tears. 

' Ah ! if Laura had the same confidence in her 
Heavenly Father that she has in her earthly, she 
would not be afraid to die/ 

The little face was inquiring now in its expres- 
sion, the fear was vanishing. 

' Death is the Father's voice calling us to Him- 
self. Till we die we cannot go to Him, we have to 
remain here. All that makes us afraid is the sin 
we have committed ; but the Lord Jesus died to 
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bear the punishment of it in our stead. If we ask 
God for Christ's sake to forgive us, and are sorry, 
He will listen to our prayer; He will send His 
Spirit in our hearts to assure us of His pardon, 
and make us meet for Heaven. Then we shall 
look forward with joy to the life that is beyond, 
because it will bring us into our Saviour's imme- 
diate Presence/ 

\ For a few sweet moments longer the child and 
her teacher communed with each other, then they 
returned to the now brightly-lighted parlour, and if 
the young ladies had been thoughtless and forget- 
ful in the early part of the evening, they showed a 
very commendable desire to atone. They devoted 
themselves entirely to the amusement of the little 
girls, but Karen's manner was not calculated to 
disturb the serious impressions made on the mind 
of one. At nine o'clock the friends separated, 
Gertrude Miller and Miss Railton taking the chil- 
dren under their 'wing. As Gertrude said good- 
bye to Karen, she observed, — 

' I was selfishly disposed when I came here this 
afternoon, but I have neyer spent a pleasanter 
evening. Can it be true what John Forster says, 
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" That he who seeks to amuse a little child for half 
an hour is a worker together with God ? " * 

' And the weakness ? ' laughed Karen. 

' Gone till to-morrow morning/ 

Laura Linwood did not all at once forget the 
impression made upon her mind by the subject she 
had heard discussed, and her subsequent conversa- 
tion with Miss Newcome. 

Alone in bed it recurred to her, and her awakened 
conscience took alarm at the thought that, sooner 
or later, she must enter, with none to attend her, 
the shadowy world of spirits. Once when the dim 
hour of twilight brought back by association the 
new chain of ideas, she stole up to her mother and 
put her hands in hers, as if for protection. Mrs. 
Linwood scarcely noticed the action. At last, as if 
she could bear her burden no longer, — 

'Mamma, I am sometimes so frightened. ' 

' Frightened ! what of ? ' 

She did not speak. 

'Tell me, Laura, what is it frightens you ? When 
do you feel afraid ? ' 

' In bed, and in the dark, mamma.' 

Mr. Linwood took his cigar out of his mouth. 
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'Well, this is a new hearing. What are you 
afraid of?' he said, in an unusually peremptory 
tone. 

The child's face paled; she regretted having 
spoken, but her parents were urgent in their 
demand for an explanation. 

' Mamma, I am afraid to die.' 

' And who has put that into your head ? Who 
has been talking to you about Death ? ' 

€ Nobody has been talking to me, papa ; but Miss 
Newcome and Miss Miller were talking about it in 
the dark, and wondering what it was like, and Lottie 
and I heard them.' 

' Did they know you heard them ? ' 

' Yes ; it was the last evening we were there to 
tea. Miss Miller said she was so afraid, and she 
told us what a man had said just as he was going 
to be hanged, but Miss Newcome wasn't afraid at 
all She wished she might die in the school-room 
all in a minute, and I felt terrified. I've never got 
it out of my head. I daren't die ; I daren't.' 

' I strongly suspect,' said Mr. Linwood, ' that if 
Death took Miss Newcome at her word, she would 
be like the man in ^Esop's fables, who invoked him 
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to relieve him of his burden, and when he appeared, 
asked him to help him take it up again. You have 
sat in school since, I suppose, in a kind of grim 
terror. No fear, Laura. Very affecting, but the 
romance was all in the young lady's brain. What 
else was said to frighten you ? ' 

' Miss Miller thought that when the soul got out 
of the body it would look back on it ; and then she 
talked about the Judgment-day, but that wasn't 
frightening/ 

' Wasn't it ? I should have thought it was ; but 
Miss Miller may not be endowed with imagina- 
tion to the extent Miss Newcome appears to be.' 

Laura did not understand her papa's words, but 
she fully appreciated the tone. She had no idea 
that after the blundering fashion of children she 
had been making a false impression, and she would 
not have known how to retrieve the mischief if she 
had. 

' Was Lottie frightened ? ' 
' No, papa.' 

'Oh, my dear, I don't suppose Lottie would 
understand much of it. She is not the nature to 
be easily moved, either.' 

7 
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€ I wish Laura had some of her phlegm. Come 
here, Laura, and kiss papa. Be a good girl, and 
then you need have fear of nothing. People now- 
a-days need only be afraid to do wrong. Now 
leave the room, for I wish to speak to mamma.' 

No sooner was she gone than Mrs. Linwood 
exclaimed, — 

'The folly of talking in such a strain before 
children, and in the dark, too ! ' 

' It was a monstrous piece of weakness in Miss 
Newcome, and the next time I see her I shall tell 
her of it. What a pair of sentimentalists she and 
Miss Miller must be ; I've no patience with them. 
They are not fit to be entrusted with the education 
of children.' 

'My dear, you know that I never have been 
quite satisfied.' 

' Oh, Miss Newcome/ said Mrs. Linwood, a few 
evenings after, on meeting with her at Miss Turner's, 
' whatever have you been doing to speak as you 
have done before my little excitable Laura. The 
child came to me a few days ago, to tell me she 
daren't go to bed, she daren't be in the dark, and 
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Mr. Linwood's indignant My dear girl, I can't 
imagine what you were thinking of. I will just 
tell you what Mr. Linwood said.' 

Auntie looked up in surprise. Karen listened to 
the tirade rather disconcerted; but as Mrs. Linwood s 
ma nner was as cordial and as good-humoured as 
her words were severe, she only shrugged her 
shoulders, hardly knowing what to make of it. 

'We forgot the children, Mrs. Linwood, and I 
didn't quite expect my words to be taken literally 
when I spoke about dying in the school-room. 
Our conversation was not of such an alarming 
character/ 

' But whatever can have put Laura in such a 
state ? I never knew her so/ 

' I think/ said Karen, gently, ' that she may be 
the subject of serious impressions. She ought to 
be watched over and encouraged. Mrs. Linwood, 
will you let her come to my Sunday School class ? ' 

' Oh, no ! she would get mixed up with a lot of 
children I should not care for her to speak to/ 

'She should not, indeed; I would keep her in 
sight. Besides/ she said, an odd little twinkJe in 
her eye, ' mine is a very select class. I have in it 
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Lottie, the ministers children, and several more 
whose respectability is patent. Let her come : the 
Sunday School is the children's church/ 

' Well/ said Mrs. Linwood, ' I do not mind, she 
is so restless ; she never seems to know what to do 
with herself on a Sunday/ 

Laura was delighted to have her mamma's per- 
mission to go to the school. She set off with Lottie 
on Sunday in high glee. Her Uncle Ashwell, being 
afternoon superintendent, was very much pleased 
to see her. He returned home with her. 

' Back ? ' said Mrs. Linwood ; ' how did you like 
school, Laura ? ' 

' Very much, indeed, mamma ! ' 

' What was the subject of your lesson this after- 
noon ? ' 

€ " Be ye also ready ; for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of Man cometh ; " and, mamma, 
Miss Newcome told us a story about a girl called 
Maria Lawson, who went to Paris and forgot God, 
and came back here to die. She pointed out to us 
the place where she used to sit in school. Maria 
Lawson asked her to do so when she was dying ; 
so once a year, when it gets to the anniversary of 
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her death, Miss Newcome tells the story of her life 
to the girls, and talks to them about it. Mamma, 
she said that pretty piece of poetry I learned awhile 
ago, called " The Light of Home." 

" My boy, they will tell thee the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam."' 

And Mrs. Linwood turned pale. There seemed 
to her a remarkable fatality in all the circumstances 
under which that girl's misfortunes had been men- 
tioned to her. ' Once ; twice warned/ Mr. Ashwell 
had said, and now he was present to say, ' Thrice 
warned ; Gussey, lay it to heart/ Afterwards he 
made some indifferent remark, to which she did 
not reply. Presently he rose to go. 

' Won't you stay to tea, John ? ' 

'Not this evening, Gussey; I only called to 
thank you for letting Laura come to school.' 

Laura went with him down the garden, and then 
returned to her mamma, who was sitting gazing 
idly into the fire. Mrs. Linwood took her on her 
knee. 

' Mamma, may I go and see Maria Lawson's 
grave ? Miss Newcome told us where to find it.' 
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' Yes ; but my little girl must not be so foolish 
as to think that it was all Paris led that young 
person astray. God can take care of us anywhere, 
Laura. It is not in the power of places to make 
us do wrong ; we may be good the world over. 
Now, I want you as you grow up to think justly 
on all these matters, for some day papa and 
mamma may send you abroad to learn languages, 
and grow accomplished ; but you are a very hare- 
brained little girl, mamma often feels very much 
afraid for you/ 

The child looked wistfully up at her, as if to see 
if the tone of rebuke was intended. Feeling sure 
that it was, she released herself from her mother's 
arms with an air of injured innocence. 

Miss Newcome had been right when she said 
that Laura was under good impressions ; but, alas ! 
for the morning cloud and the early dew, how oft 
they pass away ! 

In after years they remained to our heroine only 
as a memory of what she would fain recall, but 
might not 



CHAPTER X. 

THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 

T F Karen Newcome was indeed a young owl, her 
two little pupils, Laura and Lottie, might not 
inaptly have been compared to the hare and the 
tortoise. Laura was decidedly the more interest- 
ing. There was something light, buoyant, and 
spirituelle in her face and in her movements. She 
had imagination, ready wit, a versatile if not a 
superior order of talent, and that quickness of 
apprehension which is sometimes indicative of 
future genius. But she had no steadiness or firm- 
ness of character. There was an undefined rest- 
lessness about her very difficult to restrain. She 
was vain, too, and aspiring ; she seemed to be 
under the delusion that she might reach the sum- 
mit of an intellectual Alps, by the sudden posses- 
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sion of wings, without the painful toil which is the 
fate of less favoured travellers. 

As is usual with such temperaments, she acquired 
a dangerous habit of day-dreaming. It became 
almost impossible for her to give to any lesson or 
book her undivided attention; the mind started 
aside like a bent bow, and her recollection of what 
was passing around her, or of the instruction im- 
parted to her, was invariably of the most hazy 
kind. Her parents were not blind to her faults, 
but they made the mistake of supposing that care- 
ful education and firmness in her teachers might 
rectify them, without the aid of religious influence, 
or her own will set in steady co-operation with 
theirs. Hence it was that during the period of her 
pupilage at Miss Newcome's, Miss Newcome and 
her mamma never met without a painful amount 
of irritation to the former, and a wonder as to how 
she was to adapt herself to deal more effectually 
with particular cases. 

Meanwhile, Lottie pursued the even tenor of her 
way. She was not a pretty child ; she was some- 
what slow of apprehension, but she had a good ear 
for music, a correct eye for form and colour, and a 
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power of patient plodding which could not fail, if 
opportunity was given, to ensure a rich reward. 
Inheritor of her mother's meek and quiet spirit, she 
was a very shy, unobtrusive little girl. Acquisition 
was so much of a toil to her that she entertained a 
most humiliating idea of her own abilities, and she 
regarded her more brilliant cousin with an admira- 
tion that had not in it one shadow of an envious 
thought. The only times that Laura caused her 
pain were when Steve was at home. Before Laura 
came, Steve had always seemed her liege knight 
and playfellow ; now— though he was always kind 
to her — he showed a preference for Laura. Lottie 
could not help feeling grieved. 

'But/ she reasoned, * Laura is so much prettier 
and cleverer than I, it is no wonder Steve likes her 
better ; he is sure to do/ 

Her mind made up to the folly of striving to 
compete with Laura, even in Steve's regard, she 
resigned her place to her quietly enough, and was 
never known to show any discontent. Noble little 
Lottie ! 

In the sketch we have given of the respective 
characters of the two girls, we have not had only in 
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mind the period of early childhood, but the develop- 
ment of the years, which, having passed, should 
leave them, — 

' Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and childhood meet' 

Any further analysis therefore being unnecessary, 
we shall henceforth confine ourselves to the inci- 
dents of our story. 

The Christmas vacation was approaching ; but 
before its pleasures could be entered upon, there 
was that hard test of a year's progress, the Christ- 
mas examination, to be submitted to. Lottie and 
Laura belonged to a class of five, and a prize was 
to be given in this class, dependent upon the 
number of marks taken, for exactness and diligence 
in the discharge of school duties throughout the 
year. 

Had the prize offered been awarded to mere 
unassisted talent, Laura Linwood might possibly 
have taken it, although she had never been at any 
pains to deserve it. Her cousin Lottie thought 
that it was sure to be hers ; and though she dis- 
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claimed any expectation of it, yet said the vain 
child-heart, — 

' I can't help getting it. Every one allows that I 
am the cleverest girl in the class.' 

Karen, seeing her remissness in her studies, 
naturally concluded that she did not care to win. 
Often had she reproved her, oftener still taken her 
aside and gently remonstrated with her ; but in a 
few days Laura's ideas were again in inextricable 
confusion, her memory careless of the key, her 
brains ' unfurnished apartments to let.' 

She stumbled through the examination pain- 
fully, losing marks in every subject. When the 
books came to be audited she had the lowest num- 
ber of marks in the class, while Lottie had, by far, 
the highest A perfectly natural result, too ; the 
one had worked, while the other had dreamed of 
working. The one had tried conscientiously to 
perform every little duty exacted of her well, while 
the other had calculated on an occasional brilliant 
success. 

Ah ! the old fable of the hare and the tortoise ; 
how often do teachers find it point its own moral, 
to the consternation of the hare and all her partie ! 
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The prize was a beautifully illustrated edition of 
Bloomfield's Poems. Lottie's astonishment and 
delight on receiving it was so great that she turned 
very pale, and then very red, and at last burst into 
tears. 

She thought, poor child, of the pleasure this 
proof of her diligence would give to her papa. She 
forgot that her neat papers and manuscript books, 
little defaced by corrections, and carefully written, 
were proofs of far more value. As for Laura, she 
concealed her disappointment as best she might ; 
but she did not feel it the less keenly. Her 
mamma would be sure to know that Lottie had 
won, and Lottie she considered so inferior to her ; 
she would be sure that she had been miserably 
careless and idle for this to have been possible. 
She looked at the book, and affected to admire it, 
but she went home with a heavy step ; and when 
her mamma, perceiving that there was disappoint- 
ment, asked her who had taken the prize, she 
said, — 

' Cousin Lottie, mamma. It's a shame, that it 
is ; but I can't help it, and I don't believe it is my 
fault' 
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' Lottie taken it, and from you ! What is this I 
hear?' 

'She had the most marks. I hate the marks, 
that I do. It doesn't go by what we know, it goes 
by the marks.' 

'And what do the marks go by?' asked an 
ironical voice behind her. Looking round, she saw 
Steve. 

' Oh, you're here, are you ? ' 

' Yes,' said he, looking extremely amused. ' So 
you're in the tantrums because you have lost the 
prize. I wouldn't let that put me about, if I were 
you. It's not the real geniuses that stand the best 
in examinations. I don't think the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself could have stood the sifting the 
cadets are now subjected to. All things con- 
sidered, one may feel proud of failure.' 

This came with an admirable grace from Steve, 
who was uniformly successful in examination. 
Laura did not see the drift of what he was saying ; 
but she was very sensitive, and the mockery of his 
eyes and tones was not lost upon her. Mrs. 
Linwood had, in her annoyance, hastily left the 
room. 
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1 1 ve strong suspicions that you're a naughty- 
girl, and you don't get on.' 

' I'm not a naughty girl, and what is it to you if 
lam?' 

' A great deal. I like naughty girls, because I 
like to tame them. Your cousin Lottie is a good 
little girl. I never saw her in a temper such as 
you're in now. . I wouldn't have such a temper 
myself, not for all the world. Fve no doubt she's 
deserved the prize! 

These words had the effect he intended. Laura 
could not speak for passion ; her feelings were too 
strong for words. 

' What is Lottie's book ? ' continued her tor- 
mentor. 

'"Bloomfield's Poems.'" 

' Oh, well, don't fret, you shall have them. I'll 
get them myself, gilt edges and pictures and 
all.' 

' Steve, I hate you ! I just do. As if I cared for 
the book itself. She may keep her old Bloom- 
field.' 

She turned to walk out of the room, but this he 
would not allow. 
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'No/ he said, taking her two hands firmly in 
his ; 1 you have used such language to me as no 
lady should allow herself to use under any provo- 
cation. I shall keep you here until you make 
your apologies. I am sure if Miss Newcome were 
to see you she would quite approve of my firm- 
ness. Say you are sorry, and then I will let you 
go.' 

She looked up in his face, which he had drawn 
into an expression of the most imperturbable 
gravity, with an air of bewilderment quite ludi- 
crous. 

Then after a pause, — 

' Let me go, sir, this moment ! Sorry, indeed ! 
No, l am very glad if I have offended you. You 
are the ugliest, most disagreeable creature I have 
ever seen in my life.' 

At this moment her mamma entered. 

'Laura, what's the meaning of this? Go to 
your room and stay there for the rest of the 
day.' 

' Oh, Mrs. Linwood ! ' said Steve, ' it's my fault 
— mine entirely. I teased her and put her in a 
passion on purpose/ 
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He would have made his peace with her then, 
but the little victim of his tantalization ran 
away. 

He was very sorry that Mrs. Linwood had 
spoiled his fun by ending a contest of which he 
had hoped to make himself master. 

Steve Leslie liked a girl with a temper, pro- 
vided he thought that he could subdue it, and 
nobody else. Other lords of the creation have 
had the same fancy. Mrs. Linwood scolded him 
for irritating Laura at a time when she was in 
trouble and disgrace. 

' Oh ! as for disgrace, excuse me, Mrs. Linwood, 
but you are wrong there. Only one can take a 
prize, and its loss ought not to be a disgrace to 
anybody.' 

Mrs. Linwood did not scruple to tell Miss New- 
come her doubts upon the subject Karen was 
very much surprised to hear her fairness called in 
question, but as faithfully as she could she ex- 
plained to her where Laura's deficiencies lay. 

1 Tiresome, disappointing child ! ' exclaimed the 
lady, 1 whatever am I to do with her ? I fear you 
are not strict enough/ 
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' Mrs. Linwood, do not try to do too much, do 
not be too anxious. When you have watered a 
plant, you leave it to grow; you don't sit up all 
night to watch it.' 

Mrs. Linwood saw the force of this remark, and 
she had the candour to acknowledge that she did. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BIRD OR MOUSE? 
HE loss of the prize certainly did Laura 



Linwood good, but not all the good that 
might have been desired. It roused her to greater 
diligence, but Miss Newcome was grieved to find 
that between her own and her pupils heart a 
shadow was stealing, coldly and darkly. Laura 
no longer treated her with the love and confidence 
she had done, and Karen could not divine the 
cause. She did not know that her influence over 
her had been weakened by the occasional doubts, 
uttered in her hearing, as to her own fairness and 
ability to bring her forward. Children are all too 
willing to transfer the blame of their deficiencies 
to their teachers. After the novelty wore away, 
Laura tired of the Sunday School, and left it just 
as Lottie was promoted to a higher class. Despite 
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the supposed dulness in the one and remissness in 
the other, the two cousins were gaining much 
useful knowledge. Their minds were being daily 
elevated by the subjects on which they were exer- 
cised. With grammar, arithmetic, and history they 
were made as familiar as their age would permit, 
and the study of botany, of natural science, and of 
polite literature was giving them a breadth of mind 
and tone of character which would require after 
years to* make appreciable. 

But these were not results to show, and therefore 
they did not bring Miss Newcome a great amount 
of credit. As for accomplishments, though they 
could not speak French, they were beginning to 
read and write it with ease; both in drawing and 
painting they promised well ; Lottie for fidelity 
to detail, Laura for spirit and effect. And Lottie, 
taught by a talented musical professor, played 
beautifully ; she had a soft rich touch and a fine 
ear. Her young brothers were learning, the one 
the violin, the other the flute, so that the concerted 
music gave her much encouragement, and Mr. 
Ash well indulged the hope of having in the future 
nice little impromptu concerts at his own house. 
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We think that there was some wisdom in this 
arrangement. Why should all the children of a 
tuneful family learn the everlasting piano ? A 
variety of talent may be trained at the same cost, 
and how superior would the concerted music be to 
that of mere solo. Nothing that lends attractive- 
ness to the sacred life of home is to be considered 
of trifling importance. For all her proficiency in 
music and her success in winning the prize, Lottie 
Ashwell bowed to her cousin's superior talent, and 
they were as fondly attached as sisters. 

It would be when the girls were about fourteen 
years of age that the good old rector of St. John's 
closed his eyes upon the scene where he had so long 
laboured, and departed this life deeply regretted by 
the congregation to whom he had faithfully ' min- 
istered in holy things.' 

But the same eyes that can strain for the last 
rays of the setting sun, can wake early for the first 
beam of the rising sun. Just as in the prayer- 
meetings people begin months before the present 
ministers must leave to pray for those who may be 
coming, so did the congregation of St. John's set 
afloat in the space of nine days no less than ninety 
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different speculations as to who would be the new 
rector ; all of which speculations had no foundation 
either in fact or in probability. 

Great was the surprise when it fell to a certain 
Sir Hardinge Whyte, Bart 

That gentleman entered upon his parochial duties 
both in town and country with a zeal worthy of an 
apostle. Finding many country places where a 
chapel-of-ease might prevent the necessity of a 
parish church, he located round and about him in 
less time than his parishioners could get used to his 
title no fewer than seven young curates, all of them 
of high family. Changes went on in the church too, 
the magnificent old abbey which once the iron 
Protector had desecrated by stabling therein his 
chargers. A surpliced choir was introduced ; but 
what person of any taste could make objection to 
that ? The sweet singing was a lure. Even the 
most exemplary of the young Wesleyan Sunday 
School teachers took advantage of the hour's leisure 
on Sunday afternoon, and slipped out of the school 
before the address, that they might go and hear it. 
Sir Hardinge's preaching was critically listened to 
by Wesleyans anxious for the honour of dear old 
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mother church, and it was declared good, un- 
affected, and sincerely Evangelical, but askance 
was looked at the curates. The intoning, the 
monotonous reading of the Scriptures were all 
called into question. The curates were held to 
be of the exact pattern of Roman Catholic priests, 
close-shaven and clipped and buttoned. Many of 
the congregation could not say their prayers for 
watching how these gentlemen said theirs. There 
was a suspicion of unnecessary attitudinizing, not 

at first pronowiccd, but all tending . Their 

little carefully prepared sermons were said to be 
' downright Puseyitical ; ' but then their extreme 
simplicity prevented them from being dangerous, 
and whatever eccentricity might be detected in the 
orbit of the satellites, the keenest glass could detect 
none in that of the ruling planet. 

No, surely the rector's heart was in the right 
place. He visited the widow and orphan and the 
sick of Dissenters as freely as he did those of his 
own church. He could stand upon the platform 
at the Bible Society meetings, and if mounted 
thereon he felt the air too rarefied, no one ever 
heard him sneeze. And then it was so delightful 
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for a certain class of his parishioners to be able to 
say, 'As Sir Hardinge remarked to me a little 
while ago/ or, 'When dear Lady Whyte last called 
here/ that any suspicion as to the disinterestedness 
of his motives, or the orthodoxy of his interpre- 
tation of the Thirty-nine Articles, was at once 
treated as suggested by the enemy, and it was 
constantly kept in mind, that of ministers no' evil 
should be spoken. 

Changes, like swallows, do not come alone. The 
next subject of town-gossip was the retirement of 
the Misses Amery, who had kept school in Belle- 
thorpe for upwards of thirty years. In that quiet 
town, where there was not much competition, and 
yet where were located a highly respectable middle- 
class, the Misses Amery had been able to have 
their own way, not make it, and had enjoyed a 
prosperity which might have made them the envy 
of less favoured members of the scholastic profes- 
sion. They were, and always had been, irre- 
proachable ladies. As to education, the opponents 
of the Woman's Right Question would have con- 
sidered them model teachers. They did not inter- 
fere either with religion or politics; they went 
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regularly to church, and, to show liberality of 
sentiment, to occasional special services and tea- 
meetings at Dissenting places ; they taught their 
pupils to do their duty, to be lady-like, and observe 
the rules of etiquette. The eldest Miss Amery 
amiably enforced discipline, and the sins mildly 
expiated on harlequin cushions, etc., were turned 
to account for the good of bazaars, while the 
French verbs copied out of school were no doubt 
improving to the writer. The second Miss Amery, 
sweetly persuasive, presided at the pianoforte, 
teaching her pupils to warble soft Italian trills in 
a manner which might have frightened the most 
accomplished cantatrice abroad into a month of 
silence. The youngest, aetatis forty, yet treated as 
juvenile by her sisters, heard lessons, taught 
French, flower-painting, and a large angular hand, 
filling in in this way every inch left her by her 
seniors. The school had an hour's visit from a 
professor once a week. In these visits he gave 
alternately a lesson on arithmetic and a lecture on 
botany. 

'What a hum!' said John Ashwell, when he 
was advised to secure such superior advantages for 
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his daughter ; but he ought not to have been con- 
temptuous, for the Misses Amery were without 
doubt pattern ladies, and their pupils might be 
known anywhere for the quiet repose of their 
manners. And, oh ! for the work that was put 
out of that school ! No devoted sisterhood of the 
needle and the mesh could have been supposed to 
rival it. Even at the time of the Misses Amery's 
retirement their prosperity had not waned, though, 
it must be admitted, their popularity had. The 
march of intellect is going on so fast it is hard to 
keep up with it, and the Misses Amery had never 
tried. It was just whispered with respect to the 
school that they were getting past it; that the 
French accent acquired abroad (thirty years ago) 
was rusty, and a true Parisienne would only ima- 
gine it to be their own patois, and for the course of 
education it was very simple, and framed upon 
theories which were now almost exploded. Still, 
children were sent to Miss Amery's because it was 
the school, and because their mammas had gone 
there before them, so that no one openly expressed 
a feeling of relief when it was reported they were 
retiring. ' Such good ladies ! so kind ! so refined ! 
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Whatever would young Miss Bellethorpe do?* 
Oh, the rector would answer that question. The 
goodwill of the school was purchased, the parents 
of every child connected with it received a personal 
visit from him ; he would undertake to procure as 
successors to these ladies two young ladies of con- 
siderable parts and accomplishments, qualified in 
every way to start and carry on a first-class school. 
He eulogised these girls so highly that soon there 
was quite a furore to see them, and Mrs. Linwood 
felt less satisfied with Karen Newcome than ever. 

They came and took possession. The rector 
extended his ample wings, the one over the heads 
of the seven young curates, the other over the 
heads of the Misses O'Murphy, and great was their 
trust in its shadow. Had Karen Newcome been 
dependent upon a certain number of pupils, she 
might well have trembled. As it was, she did not 
feel that their popularity could make any difference 
to her, and she was too high-minded to be jealous. 

As usual, she got her first stab of uneasiness 
from a conversation with Mrs. Linwood. 

' Oh, my dear ! ' said that lady, with cruel 
rapturousness, 'they are the most elegant, clever 
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girls ! every one is talking of them. They'll soon 
have the sweep of the town/ Karen thought that 
that was no matter so long as they left her her 
twelve, but she could not help a suspicion that 
Mrs. Linwood would be only too glad of a pretext 
for removing Laura. Nor was she mistaken. The 
new church influence was fast gaining an ascend- 
ancy over Mrs. Linwood's mind, easily dazzled 
and fond of Mat and of prestige. The rector had 
not allowed her to continue her evening attendance 
at the Wesleyan Chapel without remonstrance. 
Lady Whyte had given her plainly to see that she 
could not affect to be on terms of intimacy with 
her while she did so. It was extremely awkward 
to have the cold shoulder turned upon her by such 
persons. On the other hand, she had some regard 
for her sister's feelings, and John Ashwell's contempt 
of currying, as he would call it, would be difficult to 
meet. In spite of the good sermons, Mrs. Linwood 
wished that she had not identified herself with their 
chapel. She was in the ambiguous position of the 
bat whose life was threatened now as a mouse, and 
now as a bird. There was a struggle, then a gradual 
but marked decline and falling off. Mr. Linwood 
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never had been a chapel-goer, yet he was rather 
amused at his wife's growing disaffection. He 
neither cared for Sir Hardinge nor his clique. He 
said to John Ashwell, when the latter regretted the 
prospective loss of Laura from Wesleyan associa- 
tions and interests, Laura had been brought up be- 
tween the two churches, and she should choose for 
herself. 

Mr. Ashwell took heart at this, but Mrs. Linwood 
made no remark. 

She knew that it would not be difficult for her to 
gain her plastic little daughter's obedience to her 
own wishes, and she was not going to lose the light 
of Sir Hardinge 's countenance for Laura any more 
than for herself. 



CHAPTER XII. 



NEW LIGHT. 

TVTISS NEWCOME had always been given 
, to understand that Laura Linwood would 
remain with her until she should go upon the 
Continent. She could not help, therefore, a sense 
of disappointment when, after a quarter's notice, 
the girl was removed and «sent to the Misses 
O'Murphy. Laura, too, wounded her by the in- 
difference with which she parted with her. Of 
course young people are fond of change, and the 
entering upon a new school is like an era in their 
history ; but allowing for all that, Karen thought 
that she might have shown a little more regret at 
the breaking of old ties. She reflected, however, 
that Laura was not really deficient in affection. 

Her worst faults were her volatility and her 
vanity. Ah, poor child, sorrow might in the 
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future chasten the one, and experience of the 
world correct the other. 

Mrs. Linwood had ventured to hint to the Ash- 
wells the advisability of Lottie's being sent to the 
Misses O'Murphy's too, but her papa took fire at 
the instant. 

' Send her to those Miss Highflyers ! not if my 
name's John Ashwell. My poor little tortoise, I 
should expect her to be dropped from the wing on 
a rock ! ' and her mamma said, — 

' No, it is best to leave well alone. We couldn't 
think more highly of any teacher than we do of 
Miss Newcome, and Lottie does her great credit. 
We do not want to change so long as she remains 
at home.' 

Miss Turner expostulated seriously with her 
niece on the unnecessary interference with Laura's 
present line of study. 'Directly she goes to an- 
other school she will be put on a new one,' she 
said, ' and time will be lost instead of gained. 
And then, Gussey, you know that Karen Newcome 
has not only imparted to her an intellectual educa- 
tion, but has also had her best interests at heart. 
Ought you, then, as an intelligent woman yourself, 
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and a Christian, to sacrifice these considerations 
for the mere sake of obtaining style and certain 
little elegancies and accomplishments which she 
might set herself to acquire after leaving school ? * 

But Mrs. Linwood launched into such an extra- 
vaganza on the Misses O'Murphy's cleverness and 
superior qualifications for every subject they pro- 
fessed to teach (and the category was indeed 
extensive), also of their aristocratic connections 
and unexceptionable precedents, that Miss Turner 
knew not what to oppose in her rival teacher's 
favour. 

* I don't like them,' she said, after a pause, with 
a sudden burst of indignation. ' They are showy 
and frivolous ; I don't like the atmosphere of their 
school for any one dear to me. They are arrogant 
in their pretensions and Ritualistic in their teach- 
ings. I know for a fact that they have corrected 
some of the girls for calling themselves Protestants, 
and the catechisms and Scripture expositions they 
are giving them to learn are worthy of Archbishop 
Manning.' 

' Oh, as to that, aunt Kezzy, I daresay they are 
a little extreme ; but objectionable sentiments in- 
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culcated at school may easily be counteracted at 
home. If the Miss O'Murphys were as pretentious 
and superficial as you think, they would not be 
such favourites with the rector.' 
' I mistrust the rector/ 

' But you must allow that he is quite Low Church.' 

'I do not. What is the meaning of all these 
High Church curates and governesses ? Why does 
he not resist the innovations the curates are mak- 
ing ? Is he not in a sense their master ? No, I 
can only think of the answer Mr. Bradburn gave 
the stammering peer as to the reason Balaam's ass 
spoke. "Because he couldn't speak for himself, 
his ass spoke for him." So with Sir Hardinge, 
what he daren't as yet say for himself, his boy 
clergy say for him, and he smiles paternally when 
he is informed of their extremes, and says he will 
speak to them. Rubbish ! ' 

'You are reaching the climax,' said Mrs. Lin- 
wood, hotly. 

f Well, Gussey, I know you have a right to do as 
you like with your own child, but ' 

' No, you don't seem to know that I have a right 
to do as I like with my own ; you and John Ash- 
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well have dictated to me ever since I brought her 
here. It's getting unbearable.' 

'That will do/ said Miss Kezzy, quietly. 'I 
shall not again intrude my counsel upon you. I 
cannot say for John, for he is headstrong and care- 
less of giving offence ; but for all that, both you and 
your daughter might have many a worse friend.' 

After she had gone Mrs. Linwood bitterly re- 
pented her warmth of temper; but she did think 
that it had been called for by great provocation. 

The change to Miss O'Murphy's school was 
quite congenial to Laura. Here there was some 
field for the display of her talents. It was worth 
while trying for a prize with so many to join in the 
competition, and then the ornamental writing, the 
etching and illuminating, the highly-glazed maps, 
too, would, if persevered in, be the wonder of admir- 
ing friends at Christmas time. ' Yes, at last, she had 
something to try for, and she would try, she would 
be determined to pass everybody. She would 
prove that Miss Newcome had always kept her 
in the shade, that she had favoured Lottie out of 
partiality. True, Lottie was a dear girl, but then 
she was not clever.' 

9 
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Now Laura was not so unkind in wishing to 
reflect blame on Miss Newcome as might at first 
appear. She was simply thoughtless, but thought- 
lessness is often cruel She was unwilling to exer- 
cise a salutary censorship over herself. She could 
not endure anything that wounded her vanity, and 
Miss Newcome, seeing how this one fault threw 
many of her virtues into the shade and rendered 
even her natural gifts a snare to her, sought to 
mortify it in her by not sparing to criticize, by 
gently keeping her a little in the background, 
and by slightly ignoring a quickness of repartee 
which often betrayed her into impertinence. 

But with a disposition like Lottie's an opposite 
treatment was required, and Karen Newcome, with 
her delicate perception of what was needed, con- 
scientiously pursued it ; hence a rankling suspicion 
of partiality in Laura's mind. She might yet have 
to learn that Miss Newcome had been one of her 
best and truest friends. At present she easily 
transferred her affections to her new teachers, who 
treated her as a girl after their own heart. They 
soon saw that she might be made a kind of show 
pupil, a town advertisement, so they did not hesi- 
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tate to adjust their scholastic finery thick about 
her, nor scruple to tell her how well she looked in 
it Her ready wit made fun for the school, and 
popularised her among the girls. 

Rapid w^s the ascent from the comparative 
obscurity to the little pedestal of school-girl fame. 
Laura Linwood perched herself upon it as proudly 
as a peacock on a garden gate-post spreads out his 
tail-feathers in the sun. Looking down from her 
imaginary altitude, she thought that her cousin 
Lottie, Miss Newcome's pupils, and even Miss 
Newcome herself, looked very insignificant. 

The religious teaching struck strangely on her 
ear at first, but as the appeals of her late teacher 
to her heart and conscience had often made her 
feel uncomfortable, she was not sorry to be allowed 
in quietness to wait her ' more convenient season/ 
for surely it would come. Gradually a new light 
dawned upon her mind. She closed her eyes upon 
it at first, but even through shut lids she thought 
ho\y sweet, and, in its very dimness, how cool it 
was. Yet she would not at once give it free 
entrance. But we will not enlarge here. In a 
little time, perhaps, she will tell her own story, 
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and herself give expression to her religious senti- 
ments. 

'The one shall be taken and the other left.' 
While Laura Linwood was wandering farther and 
farther from Him to whom the mothers of Salem 
brought their little ones, her cousin Lottie was 
entering upon those wonderful experiences which 
precede the birth into the new life. Like Lydia, 
her heart was ' gently opened ; ' but she did not 
for all that escape the 'gracious sorrow which 
needeth not to be repented of.' Her convictions 
of sin deepened upon her gradually, but the 
burden of them became intolerable. , Her sense 
of a broken law of a pure and holy God was as 
the keenness of a two-edged sword. At last her 
restless nights and sorrowful days told upon her. 
Her parents grew uneasy. It was a relief to both 
of them when poor Lottie's reserve gave way ; 
when upon her mother's bosom she could weep 
out the secret of her sorrow. 

Well, that night a mother who, like Mary, had 
been wont to ponder things in her heart, chanted her 
own magnificat, an anxious father was made glad, 
and there was joy among the angels in Heaven. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LOTTIE'S SOLICITUDES. 

"O EJ (DICING in the love of God herself, Lotties 
affectionate heart began to yearn over her 
cousin. One of the truest evidences of the reality 
of Conversion is the desire to make others partici- 
pators in the joy. The soul athirst for the living 
waters stoops down and proves them a stream 
which maketh glad; then she joins her own * Come ' 
to the invitation of the Spirit and the Bride. The 
' slow of speech ' mysteriously find their tongues 
loosened, and the weak and shamefaced can stand 
before kings. During the course of a long holi- 
day walk, Lottie told her cousin of the new and 
wonderful life on which she had entered, and with 
affectionate earnestness sought to awaken in her a 
desire to prove for herself its blessedness. 
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'Everything seems so changed to me, Laura. 
The earth looks greener, the skies look bluer, and 
even the birds sing more sweetly, to my thinking, 
than they ever did before. On Sunday, when I took 
my class, I felt it was much easier to talk to the 
children than it used to be. I felt that I loved 
every child in the class because it had a soul and 
because Jesus loved it As I walk through the* 
streets I seem to pity everybody who is sinning 
against their Saviour and their soul.' 

' How strange ! ' said Laura. 

* Papa says I am not to be surprised if I have 
fluctuations of feeling, if I am not always so joyous 
as I am now; but somehow I can hardly imagine 
myself changing while the love of God remains in 
my heart.' 

'Oh, but you will/ said Laura, carelessly. 
'You are under excitement, and the excitement 
will wear itself out/ 

' Perhaps so ; but the peace will remain. Miss 
Newcome says that the heat and glory of the sun's 
rays pass away from us at its setting, but not the 
life and colour which it has called out of the bosom 
of the earth ; and in due time the sun will return. 
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So with the Christian ; he does not always see the 
sun ; sometimes he is left in the darkness, but the 
new life and the peace all remain to assure him till 
the light returns again ; and, dear Laura, I never 
yet had a pleasure but I wanted you to share it ; 
how much more should I want you, then, to be 
partaker of this peace ! ' 

There was a pause of a few moments. The heart 
of the speaker was full of solicitude ; her auditor 
was busy with her own thoughts. Suddenly she 
turned round upon her, her bright eyes filled with 
tears. 

' Lottie, you good little soul, don't waste your 
pious exhortations upon me, it really is no use, and 
I'm not worthy of your trouble. I don't believe 
this story of your conversion, not a bit Don't be 
offended with me. You're as true as steel, we all 
know; but the reason I don't believe it is, that 
you were always as good as you could be ; a long 
way better than most of the people who have a 
fresh experience every week for the class, and who 
could counsel the leader as wisely as he could 
counsel them. I don't believe in these dreadful 
repentances and long struggles after faith and then 
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supernatural joys. It's all Methodist doctrine, and 
where were the Methodists in the days of the Holy 
Apostles ? ' she asked with an air of triumph. 

' There were no Methodists in name ; but from 
whom have we learned our doctrines, if not from 
the writers of the New Testament ? Has not Christ 
said, " Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of 
heaven ? " Read the conversation with Nicodemus, 
also the fifth and eighth chapters of Romans, and 
then don't talk about a doctrine so old having its 
rise with the Methodists.' 

r Oh, but it has, in the way you look at it. I 
pity the Methodists. I pity myself for the way 
they worried me before I obtained fresh light 
Such sermons about believing, when you were be- 
lieving all the time, and such a lot about repenting 
and being converted, when all the time you were 
trying to do your best. To think, now, how hard 
I used to try to repent, but for the life of me 
couldn't shed a tear, and I've gone to sleep on 
my knees trying to believe ! Now it's as clear to 
me as daylight, and I'm glad to be out of the old 
martyrdom.' 
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' You never sung in our chapel, then, — 

" Could my tears for ever flow, 
Could my zeal no languor know, 
These for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save, and Thou alone w ? ' 

' Yes I did, and in church too ; but there's more 
than one way of singing those lines. In chapel 
they tell you He will save you if you believe, and 
you get wondering how you are to do that. The 
Church teaches you that you are saved, saved in 
your baptism ; and what would be the good of the 
baptism if you were not ? ' 

' But, Laura, can you say that you have grown 
up without offence ? ' 

' No ; but don't your converted people offend 
every day ? God does not expect us to be perfect. 
I am to be confirmed this spring. When that takes 
place I believe and make confession, and I shall do 
the same every time I partake of the sacrifice of 
the Holy Communion. Oh, it is all so sweet and 
simple ! I was very perplexed on the subject ; but 
Miss Amy O'Murphy had some conversation with 
me, and she made it all so beautiful, and proved it 
so plainly out of the Bible.' 
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'Then what is to become of us who are not 
confirmed nor baptized by your clergy ? ' 

' I asked Miss Amy that, and she said we had 
nothing at all to do with it. However, I pressed 
her on the subject, and she said, " God is a God of 
love, He will not punish those who are sincere ; He 
will save them by His uncovenanted mercies ; 
besides, if they are obedient to the natural light 
they will be rewarded." ' 

'Oh, Laura, and can you really say Amen to 
such teaching as that ? ' 

' Why not ? I will tell you more another day ; 
but promise you won't say a word to Uncle Ash- 
well : he is very fond of you, but he is very hard 
upon me/ 

' You know he loves you dearly. I should like 
to tell him. He would know how to talk to you/ 

' I wouldn't give him the chance ; I would veer 
round to another point of the compass. Promise 
me not to tell him, Lottie/ 

'No, since you wish it I would not even to 
papa betray confidence/ 

And Lottie parted from her cousin with a shadow 
on her heart. As for Laura, she felt that between 
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them a gulf had suddenly stretched ; but it was not 
a gulf that she had any desire to cross. Though 
she feared her Uncle Ashwell, she did not at home 
feel obliged to hide the new light under a bushel 
So one day, in her high-flown manner, she gave 
expression to a few of her hastily-acquired senti- 
ments. Mrs. Linwood was inexpressibly shocked. 
She did not attempt to reason with her ; she gave 
her what was, in her phraseology, a ' thorough set 
down,' reproaching her for her weakness of mind 
in taking up so readily with new-fangled notions. 
She really believed she was destined to break her 
heart with her folly. She wished her to under- 
stand that she was never to say such things again 
in her hearing. With that the last link of con- 
fidence was broken between the mother and the 
child. Laura kept her opinions to herself, and 
because she did so Mrs. Linwood felt satisfied. 

She plumed herself upon her own firmness in 
crushing the mischief in the bud. She would not 
show undue concern, lest Laura Should suppose 
that she attached importance to her foolish school- 
girl chatter. Little she knew the thoughts astir in 
the young brain, when her daughter sat beside her 
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at work : talking lightly, apparently unreservedly, 
and having nothing to be reserved about, but in 
reality glorying in the independence of thought and 
feeling which not even an inquisitor can destroy, 
however he may enforce silence upon the tongue. 
Are there many mothers so mistaken ? 

Lottie Ashwell developed in the sweetness of her 
joy, as some modest, fragrant flower unfolds its 
tiny petals in the bright rays of the sun. She felt 
now as if she had a word to say to everybody — her 
little brothers, her cousin Laura, her Sunday School 
class — oh, how her heart yearned over them all! 
But there was another, too, whose highest good be- 
came her ardent desire, and this was Steve Leslie. 
He was poor Lottie's hero. He little knew how 
much she thought of him when he was away, 
walking the hospitals (for he was a student of 
medicine); he always gave her a real brotherly 
welcome on his return, and was as ready for a 
romp with her as ever he had been. Lottie was 
shy of her solicitude for him ; she wondered if it 
could be wrong to mention him in her prayers. 
She soon decided that it could not be wrong to 
pray for anybody; so petitions for Steve were 
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wafted upwards with the earnest outbreathings of 
that gentle spirit Such prayers are like the dew 
caught up by the sun, to be returned in showers of 
blessing. It is not possible for them to be lost. 
In our own lives how many sweet moments of 
spiritual joy may have been vouchsafed us in 
answer to the secret petition of those whose deep 
and constant affection for us we knew not ! ' Give 
Thine angels charge concerning him/ and the heart's 
still chords stir to the tremor and touch of wings. 
How little do we know at any moment who may 
be drawing near to the Most High on our behalf ! 
How little do we know, when the Spirit visits us 
with His chidings or allurings, at whose entreaty 
He has been speeded on His errand. 

€ Little Wood-violet still, I see/ said Steve, one 
evening, sitting opposite her by the fire, when he 
was home on a short leave of absence. 'I tell you, 
Lottie, it is a repose just to look into your face ; 
you always do look so contented. Life must have 
run very smoothly with you, child/ 

' It has, so far ; I have had no reason for dis- 
content, nor no time, either. You know papa and 
mamma would not let me be idle, and what with 
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home duties and school lessons, I have had enough 
to make the time pass quickly ; and then I have 
always been well/ 

' So you don't know what it is to be discon- 
tented ? ' 

' I don't, Steve ; but why should I ? Do you 
know, mamma says it is high time I began to call 
you Mr. Steve; but I don't know how to set 
about it.' 

Steve laughed and reddened, from a neiy sense 
of importance ; but made her welcome still to 
call him Steve. 

There was a deepening blush on Lottie's face ; 
but it proceeded from another cause. 

€ You have known me all my life, Steve, and I am 
glad you think me contented ; but you have never 
till this time known me really happy.' 

' Nonsense ! ' 

' It is quite true ; I never knew till lately what 
real happiness was. I am richer this year than I 
was last ! ' 

' Oh, I begin to see what you are aiming at I 
am glad to hear it, I am sure. Hold fast that to 
which thou hast attained.' And Steve spoke with 
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a slight suspicion of amusement in his tones, as if 
he found the unexpected confidence rather em- 
barrassing. 

' But how about you, Steve ? have you attained 
to it, to this new and beautiful life of faith ? ' 
And now her face was a-flame ; but Steve, looking 
anywhere rather than at her, did not perceive it 

'I don't like to be lectured/ he said, 'at any 
rate, not by the ladies.' 

* Lectured ? Oh, Steve, as if I would think to 
lecture you 1 ' 

' Forgive me, Lottie, I am a Goth to have turned 
round on you like that ; only it always does make 
me feel queer if anybody talks good to me.' 

He drew closer to her, looking into her face now 
without any diffidence. 

' I remember, when I was a boy, your father used 
to talk to me. He never bored me, you know ; he 
was too wise to do that ; but on occasion he would 
say, " Isn't it time you gave your heart to God, 
Steve ? " or, " Well, my boy, how much longer do 
you intend to keep God Almighty out of His just 
rights? Don't you know that He has purchased 
you ?" and just because he once and again asked 
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me those home questions, Lottie, I used to go down 
bye-streets and passages, anywhere, to avoid him. 
But, mind me, I'm no scoffer. I believe Religion's 
the best thing in the world ; I wish I had it, but 
it seems to me as if I thought round and round it, 
without ever coming at it. I never can talk to 
good people about it ; yet when I hear our fellows 
in the hospital chaffing and sneering among them- 
selves, at the repentances, or raptures of some of 
the patients, I do stand up for it hotly. I tell them 
that though I haven't got it myself, I'd advise every 
one of them to try for it that knows his own in- 
terests ; and when I have a little time, Lottie, I like 
to read the Bible to poor sufferers, and repeat a few 
verses and hymns to them.' 

* Dear Steve, and yet you won't believe for your- 
self. You want to come to the Saviour some 
roundabout way, instead of running straight to 
Him and feeling sure that He not only is waiting 
to receive you, but He really wants you.' 

' I can't see it. My heart is cold ; my mind is 
dark ; but thank you, Lottie, for speaking to me." 

It must be confessed that Lottie blended more 
with Steve's thoughts after that conversation. 
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' Yet/ he would say to himself, ' it requires a little 
naughtiness to give a girl a spice. My wild Hare- 
bell, how naughty she is; yet what a piquancy 
and attractiveness there is about her; what a 
daring and grace, too ! She ought to have been 
a Diana of the bow ! ' 
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CROSS-COUNSELS. 



S the time approached for Laura Linwood to 



**■ be sent upon the Continent, it became a 
question with Mr. and Mrs. Ashwell whether or 
not Lottie should go too. It seemed desirable for 
her to have equal advantages with a cousin with 
whom she had been so intimately associated ; her 
steady application deserved that expense and 
pains should not be spared over her ; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ashwell were anxious to do their best for 
a daughter of whom they had very justly reason 
to feel proud. Of course, if she were sent abroad, 
she and Laura would go together, but whither ? 
' To Switzerland/ said Mr. Ashwell. 
' To Belgium/ exclaimed Aunt Kezzy. 
'To Paris, or Rheims!' emphasized Mrs. Lin- 
wood; 'we must have the best French accent. 
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It's for French I am sending Laura, and every- 
thing must give way to that. 1 

'Well/ said Mr. Ashwell, 'provided you can 
procure good credentials of the Protestant and 
religious character of the school or family in which 
you place your daughter, mine shall accompany 
her ; that is, if the terms are not too high. I can't 
afford a very long figure/ 

' Oh ! I don't think there'll be much difficulty/ 
said Mrs. Linwood, ' and you mustn't look at ex- 
pense for a year or two. I shall be on the search 
for a first-class school, and I hope my lady will 
make the best of her advantages when she gets 
to it ; I am sure she has ability enough.' 

A fortnight after she joined the Ashwells at their 
breakfast-table. 

' Oh,' she said, ' I have heard of the most magni- 
ficent school at Paris, over sixty pupils, all of 
gentle birth, and taught everything. I have 
written to some English referees, and really, John, 
nothing could be better.' Hastily she read over 
programme and letters, also a list of terms, which 
were quite beyond Mr. Ashwell's expectation. 

'There is only one drawback, and you'll make 
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a sad bugbear of it ; but if you'll only be reason- 
able while I talk to you, you'll see that it is more 
in idea than in anything else: the school is 
Catholic.' 

Mr. Ashwell dropped his knife and fork and 
stared at hen Mrs. Ashwell turned as pale as if a 
den of lions had been named as the possible locale 
for her daughters future studies. 

* But there are a great many Protestant girls, 
and they have always a Protestant teacher, who 
has prayers with them, and takes them to church. 
Their religion is never interfered with/ 

'I daresay not/ said Mr. Ashwell, laconically. 
There was a long, uncomfortable pause. 

' Well, what about Lottie ? Am I to mention 
her when I write ? ' 

' No ; certainly not. Surely, Gussey, you are not 
so infatuated as to think of sending Laura there ? ' 

' You may call it infatuation, or a severer name 
still, if you can find one. I am assured by Madame 
Lisde's referees, all Protestant, that there is posi- 
tively nothing in the way of proselytism to fear. 
She is a most liberal-minded, conscientious woman, 
and I am not going to lose the chance of a good 
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education for my only daughter/ and Mrs. Lin- 
wood's voice faltered, ' because of an ill-grounded 
prejudice that strength of mind may lay like any 
other spectre/ 

* I protest ' exclaimed Mr. Ashwell. 

' Oh, Gussey, think it well over, and don't be too 
precipitate/ said Mrs. Ashwell. ' Excuse me say- 
ing it, but Laura isn't to trust anywhere. She's 
pretty and she's clever, and she likes to be admired. 
I am sure you ought to be careful.' 

But to her sister's tender persuasion and to her 
brother-in-law's full-hearted protest, Mrs. Linwood 
turned a deaf ear. She made arrangements for her 
daughter without any further reference to either of 
them, and felt secretly amused when Mr. Ashwell 
decided to send Lottie to the pastor of a little 
Calvinistic community in Switzerland. This gen- 
tleman received into his modest household three 
young ladies as pupils, and, assisted by his accom- 
plished daughter, educated them thoroughly in 
Belles Lettres, French, German, drawing, and music. 
It was no small privilege for any young lady to be 
one of the three, and the sweet pious tone in which 
the pastor and his daughter wrote to the parents of 
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their future pupil fully satisfied them that their 
one ewe lamb would be in a safe fold, watched 
over by an eye as tender as it was vigilant. So it 
was decided that Lottie was to go. 

Lottie now began a course of evenings out. One 
of the pleasantest was spent at Aunt Kezzy's, with 
her cousin Laura and Miss Newcome. Amid much 
talk of the past, Gertrude Miller was called to 
mind. Karen had heard from her but a few days 
ago. 

' My news of her is more recent than yours, Miss 
Turner. She thrives in Italy. It is to her con- 
genial soil ; and her letters show that her heart is 
in the work/ 

' I am glad to hear it ; though really to me 
the idea of Gertrude Miller undertaking a mission- 
school seemed, at first, simply preposterous. How- 
ever, her own intuitions were right on the subject. 
Spirit has nerved itself to overcome the revolt of 
matter,, and the love of God is potent over the 
apparently hopeless physical inertia. It is a great 
mystery; but the "Lords doing, and marvellous 
in our eyes." ' 

' And she is gaining influence. It proves it, does 
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it not, that the ministers send her to examine the 
schools. You have seen the letters she sends to 
the " Juvenile Offering," and now they have set her 
to translate some of our hymns, which shows what 
a mastery she is gaining over the language.' 

' Language is her forte. . How I wish I could see 
her, Karen. I never knew any one that I wanted 
to throw the shield over more than over her. In- 
explicably, she appealed to my sympathy. How 
little we knew when she was here the trials through 
which she had passed and was still to pass. Yet 
if they were appointed they were all right. She 
can think calmly of them now. She says that her 
character required all the bracing and all the 
chastening that the harsh discipline was designed 
to furnish. She only regrets that she has not pro- 
fited by it more." 

' I should like to see her in her school' 

' So should I. How little you young girls know,' 
said Aunt Kezzy, turning to her nieces, ' what of 
sweet or bitter life is to bring you. I expect you 
think it will be all sweet/ 

' O yes, Aunt Kezzy, I do/ said Laura, ' and I 
don't know what good it would do me to anticipate 
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bitters. I should only make a wry face. I assure 
you I wish myself " much happiness." ' 

' And what is your idea of happiness ? ' 

' I should like to leave school very accomplished, 
and soon after get settled/ 

' By settled 1 presume you mean married/ 

' Well, yes, I suppose I do/ 

1 But how if you don't get married ? I say, 
young lady, you want a squitch of the rod for ever 
hinting at such a thing at your age/ 

' I may as well say it as think it, Aunt Kezzy ; 
and then I should like to have plenty of friends 
who loved me, and ' 

' Told you your faults ? ' said auntie. 

Laura shrugged her shoulders. 

' Confess now : admired you ? Ah, child, I'm 
afraid you'll have some hard lessons returned before 
you ever truly learn the way of peace. There's a 
danger in this desire for many friends and for social 
popularity. God dealt peculiarly with one I knew, 
who had a sensitive, ardent nature ; who thought 
to love all men, and hoped to be loved in return ; 
who worshipped others for accidental gifts of genius 
and beauty and fame.' 
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' What did He do with him, auntie ? ' 
' Took away from him for a season every friend 
he had, and shut him up to Himself.' 

• How dreadful ! ' 

Miss Turner could not help laughing. 

• So he thought ; but he does not think so now/ 
' Did all his friends die ? " Lottie asked, 

seriously. 

' No ; distance separated him from some of them. 
Death 'Only from one; but that was the* sweetest, 
the dearest, his fair betrothed, in whom his every 
hope of earthly happiness was bound ; for the man, 
as I said before, was an idolator, though he wore- 
the robes of the sanctuary and was the minister of 
that jealous God who suffers no idols.' 

'A Church clergyman ! 9 exclaimed Karen. 

• Yes, my love ; and one who prayed that He 
might glorify his calling. God answered his prayer ; 
but it was through a terrible experience.' 

'You awaken my curiosity, Miss Turner.' 

' I will tell you as much as I dare. He was, as 
I have said, timid and yet ardent, living in the 
affections, fond of intellectual companionship, of 
social pleasures ; and God brought him, as he him- 
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self expressed it, into the very desolation of deso- 
lations, for the worst loneliness is loneliness in a 
crowd. His heart still bleeding for the loss of his 
beloved one, he had to find himself shunned by 
those who were once his friends. He had to stand 
as a mark for the archers ; he had to feel the sting 
of the serpent without ever laying his hand upon 
its tail/ 

' You mean that he was calumniated.' 

' Yes, and the poison worked ; but it was better 
to suffer than deserve. He did not care to sight 
the Absalom at the gate, he left the secret of it all 
to God, and it is well now that he did so. He 
would have loved to hide himself from the looks 
that wounded him and the open rudeness that was 
offered ; but this as a minister he might not do. 
He must meet it, and he did, quietly enough, 
accepting the coldness, but returning to his lonely 
rooms to feel himself indeed a Solitary. He called 
. this period of his life his Tenebrae, and so it was. 
Yet out of it he flung the beauty from his soul 
to the mistaken people who scorned him. He 
drew nearer to God ; he strove after a fuller con- 
secration, and he rose from the depths in which he 
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had been plunged to find that God was in Himself 
all-sufficient. It was a glorious experience. Now 
on a new field of labour he has many friends ; but 
he loves them in Him and for Him whose minister 
he is.' 

'Strange/ said Karen, dreamily; 'I know a 
clergyman whose face and style in preaching seems 
just in keeping with the character and experience 
you have been describing.' 

' Indeed ; where ? ' 

'In Scotland. I shall see him, perhaps, at 
Christmas. His name is Fielder. 1 

Miss Kezzy looked startled. ' I have told you 
this in confidence. The life-story has a moral ; I 
want these dear children to lay it to heart/ For 
the rest of the evening she was unusually silent. 
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OTTIE left England six weeks before her 



cousin. Mr. Ashwell found he could send 
her with some ladies who were going to Geneva, 
so matters were expedited as quickly as possible, 
and she was obliged to decline an invitation to 
spend a few weeks with Laura in London. This 
occasioned her some regret, though it was, after 
all, only one of the minor disappointments of life. 

'You are a happy girl, Lottie/ said one of the 
minister's children, who had assisted her in making 
out her inventory. 

' Yes/ thought Lottie ; and her grateful heart 
went up in praise to Him who had made her life 
so sweet in the beginning, a cup of honey-dew, 
whatever of bitterness there might remain hidden 
in the lees. 
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There is no need "for us to linger over the pathos 
of the parting hour, nor need we accompany her 
through all the sad experiences of desolation, 
migraine, and faint-heartedness, nor the redeem- 
ing ones which formed the subject of the first long 
letter she had ever written to her parents. Be it 
understood she is at Lausanne, in the curd's quiet 
home, while we explain what was the invitation 
circumstances would not allow her to accept. 

In the first chapter of this story allusion was 
made by Mesdames Ashwell and Linwood to an 
elder sister, Maria, whose strongly-pronounced 
peculiarities exposed her to a little good-natured 
ridicule. Maria (Mrs. Kirke) was their half-sister. 
From the days of early childhood they had seen 
but little of her, for while still very young a passion 
for nursery legislation, domestic interference, and, 
shall we add, tyranny, gave much trouble to her 
step-mother, and threatened to disturb the peace 
of the household. None of the children were old 
enough to be in any way a match for her, and 
o(ten was their disconcerted parent compelled to 
appeal to her husband, fearful that the reins of 
authority would be wrested from her hands alto- 
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gether. Naturally ease-loving, and intolerant df 
scenes, he did not try to reconcile the contending 
forces, nor to correct his daughter's troublesome 
peculiarities ; he packed her off to school, first as 
a pupil, then as a governess, and felt not a little 
relieved when her early marriage freed him from 
all further responsibility respecting her. The good 
paterfamilias took great interest in politics and in 
the mysteries of Colonial Government, but none 
whatever in Home Rule. 

In his household Mrs. Ashwell quietly took her 
place as eldest daughter, and held it When Maria 
came home for the holidays she was treated as a 
visitor, and much was made of her ; but she seldom 
went away again without leaving behind her a 
rankling soreness. Her very virtues (Spartan in 
their character) seemed to be invidious ; she held 
them up like hostile colours, as who should say, 
* Will any one presume not to salute to my flag ? ' 
The early years of her married life were full of 
trouble ; the pressure of pecuniary cares, delicate 
health, and the rearing of children, without suffi- 
cient domestic help, fretted her. But stiH she bore 
bravely up, seeking to cany out in her nursery the 
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severe discipline which she believed would in time 
develop moral, if not intellectual, heroes and 
heroines. Her husband and all her friends pro- 
tested, but she tenaciously held on her way, and 
when a rare exotic was laid in her bosom, one 
might suppose to stir its emotions, to teach it to 
love and to cherish, she simply bemoaned its 
frailty, and thought of the keen air for bracing, 
the snow-drift for cradling. Well, 'the wind 
passeth over it and it is gone ; ' the death of one 
beautiful boy was a death-blow to the mother's 
pride ; the stern will was, unhappily, not bent but 
broken, and the reins must have dropped from her 
exhausted hands had not her husband indignantly 
snatched them away, declaring that ideas so mis- 
taken as hers should no longer be carried out, to 
the ruin of the other children. 

It was not wonderful that in his sorrow and 
devotion he should run into the opposite extreme. 
From that hour all order was subverted in the 
family. Each one went after his own gait, as the 
Scotch say. Mr. Kirke was much from home ; his 
wife's spirit gone, she became a confirmed invalid, 
with no disorder for which one might find a name, 
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and in the sense of her shortcomings and miserable 
failure of her stern ideal, she shrank from receiving 
as visitors any members of her own family. 

She declined her sisters' oft-repeated invitations, 
while she languidly urged them to come and see 
her when it should be convenient 

They soon found that their ' convenient season ' 
was never to be hers. 

They had heard of later years that the eldest 
girl, Ethel, had been greatly the means of restoring 
the order that was lost, that she had become at the 
age of fifteen a tower of strength to her younger 
brothers and sisters, and was now in the prime of 
her womanhood, able to control as well as to 
counsel them, and was withal her father's main 
stay and dependence. When in thanks, then, for 
birthday gifts sent her by her aunts, she wrote, 
asking, at her mamma's desire, for the pleasure of 
a visit from Lottie and Laura, the invitation was 
cordially responded to, and accepted for Laura, 
who was to remain with her aunt in London till 
her papa should come to take her to Paris. 

Laura knew so little of her aunt but as the strict 
disciplinarian, who ought to have had the manage- 
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ment of her, that she was agreeably relieved of an 
oppressive feeling of timidity when a languid- 
looking lady rose from the sofa to accost her, and 
in slow measured accents asked her what kind of a 
journey she had had, and how she had left all at home. 

'You are more like papa than mamma, I see. 
By the time you return from the Continent you 
will be quite tall. Ethel, what have you got Laura 
for her tea ? ' 

' Tea will be on the table directly/ said Ethel, 
indifferently, and she rang the bell to hasten its 
preparation. 

It struck Laura that Ethel was tall, that she 
had a very beautiful but not a slight figure, and 
imposing bearing. The simplicity of her flowing 
dress and of the arrangement of her hair was 
extreme; her hair was dark and glossy, her face 
pallid, her features marble and statuesque; but 
their coldness was redeemed by the rare beauty 
of her smile (which was, however, very occasional), 
and by the brightness of her dark eye. 

She was not at all like her mother, who appeared 
to Laura gentle and unassuming ; had she been a 
physiognomist she would have seen in the contour 
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of the head, and in the breadth of the lower part 
of the face, sufficient proof of what Mrs. Kirke had 
been. 

The room they sat in was plain, but it was com- 
fortable. When tea came in Ethel presided ; no 
other members of the family were present, save 
a little fair-haired, quiet-looking girl. During the 
evening Mr. Kirke returned from the office, the 
elder sons from the city, and the boys from school. 
Tea was again brought up. Laura received much 
notice. After the table was cleared, books and 
papers made an elegant litter; the boys and the 
little girl disappeared to learn their lessons, and the 
last novel, reviews, and essays became the subject 
of conversation. Laura was quite astonished to 
see how everyone, even Mr. Kirke, deferred to 
Ethel. One thing struck her rather painfully, and 
that was the slight notice taken of the invalid 
mother. Even Ethel, so superior in other respects, 
so studious of everyone's comfort, seemed to have 
a careless way of speaking to her. She took 
Laura with her when she went to hear the chil- 
dren their lessons. Laura was surprised to see 
how long she took over the business ; how 
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patiently she waited to untie every knot of 
difficulty, how unhesitatingly she returned any 
half-learned lesson to be conned anew. And 
those big boys, they obeyed her ; without a word 
they resigned themselves to the extra half-hour's 
study she saw fit to impose. Ah! well, Laura 
looked up at the tall figure, and the resolute 
beautiful face, and she ceased to wonder at the 
power of command. 

Enthusiastic Laura became at once inspired with 
a great admiration for her cousin. She was glad 
she was to sleep with her. 

On retiring she found a fire in the bedroom. 
Arrayed in her dressing-gown, Ethel sat beside it, 
Laura opposite her. 

'You will be surprised at a fire in a bedroom 
this time of the year, Laura, when so many haven't 
them even in their parlours ; but recently I have 
had an attack of bronchitis, and the doctor has 
ordered a fire. In winter I always have one/ 

' Because you are delicate ? 9 

' Oh no, I am not at all delicate. My present 
indisposition is accidental. I have one in winter 
because I choose to have one/ 
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'Of course I am only a girl, and you are a 
woman; but however have you managed to get 
so much of your own way ? ' 

* By always taking it.' 

'Is that right?' 

'Decidedly, if your way is the best, and you 
choose it, not selfishly, but for the good of others. 
Of course the fire may be considered a selfish in- 
dulgence, but I think it is the only one I have ever 
allowed myself. Papa knows if I am extravagant 
in this particular there are a hundred others in 
which I economize for him. But I like comfort, 
and sacrifice everything that is showy and ex- 
traneous to it.' 

'You go in for what may be called a severe 
simplicity; but I should like to know how you 
came to strike out a path for yourself and have 
so much of your own way.' 

' I will tell you. While I was still very young 
a great trouble happened in our family. In con- 
sequence, mamma's health failed, so did her spirits, 
and we children were left to have it all our own 
,vay, and a very selfish way it was. Papa saw 
little of us, and for want of a head and a hand 
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everything was going to rack and ruin. At fifteen 
I woke up to perceive this, and to see what a set 
of self-pleasers we were, and how anxious papa 
was. So I determined to turn over a new leaf. 
I resolved that mine should be the hand which 
should steady the boat I began to subdue and 
deny myself in order that I might live for the 
others. I studied domestic economy and tried to 
make home comfortable for papa ; gradually I 
gained influence and authority, so that I could 
make even the boys behave themselves, and they 
began to cultivate good habits. 

' When things were at the lowest ebb with papa, 
I offered to become his book-keeper. For three 
years I toiled like a clerk, but my health failing, 
I was coolly dismissed. Now things are righting 
themselves there is no need of any over exertion/ 

'You must be very noble and good/ said Laura. 

4 Noble and good ! You don't know me ; IVe one 
of the worst natures under the sun. I am strong to 
hate ; but there's no one I hate so much as myself/ 

She spoke as if she meant what she said. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

T AURA soon learned to look forward to these 
' chats over the fire. It flattered her that 
Ethel, grown-up, and to most people reserved, 
should be free and communicative with her. Yet 
she felt that the veil was but half lifted behind 
which her curious eyes would peep. Not the least 
part of the mystery was her negligent indifferent 
manner to her mother ; yet she never spoke of her 
with any disrespect. 

One morning at breakfast, Mrs. Kirke, lounging 
as usual upon the sofa, said, ' This is your morning 
for the office, Ethel.' 

* Yes, I had not forgotten.' 

1 You will take Laura with you. She will see a 
little of the bustle and stir of the City.' 

' Is that so desirable ? I should prefer going 
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alone, thank you. Sitting in the office while I 
audit the books will be but poor entertainment for 
Laura.' 

'Never mind, I should like to go/ exclaimed 
that young lady. 'I am not used to staying 
indoors. Indeed you must take me, cousin 
Ethel.* 

Ethel looked excessively annoyed. Laura at> 
tributed the annoyance to pure perversity, to an 
unwillingness to act upon a suggestion from her 
mamma, and wondered more and more what the 
family skeleton could be. 

She set out with her cousin, who soon recovered 
her temper, and, arrived at the office, sat down with 
v a novel in her hand while Ethel addressed herself 
to her weekly business of looking over books and 
registers. 

In her conversation with the clerks Laura was 
struck with her apparent efficiency, and her resolu- 
tion in grappling with any blunder which might 
have arisen. She occasionally employed terms 
which were Greek to her uninitiated ear ; she did 
not the whole time she was in the office exchange 
a word with anyone on irrelevant subjects. 
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'I should think you are glad that business is 
over/ said Laura, when they were again in the 
street. 

' No ; I rather like it Laura, you will not feel 
obliged to speak at home on subjects connected 
with this walk on which I am silent.' 

' No,' said Laura ; then stopping suddenly short, 
' Ethel, I wish I had not been so persistent' 

' Never mind ; what's done can't be undone. 
Another time, if you suspect reluctance to give you 
a pleasure, suspect also that there may be a reason 
for it, and let those intuitions guide you which are 
always safest for a woman to follow.' 

She crossed the road and led her into a little 
Catholic Church. Laura, supposing that she had 
taken her in to see it, would have commenced an 
inspection of the altar and pictures, but Ethel 
seated herself in one of the side-aisles, and was 
soon plunged in reveries which she was evidently 
unwilling should be disturbed. 

'Whatever can be the meaning of this?' 
thought Laura. ' Is she a Catholic ? No, she has 
not knelt, or bowed, or made the least reverence 
either to altar or virgin. Whatever is her motive 
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in coming in here ? I will take a walk round and 
see if that will offend her/ 

With Protestant unceremoniousness she com- 
menced an investigation of everything in the church* 
As she was looking at one of the pictures which 
represent the Stations a small side door opened 
and a priest stept into the aisle. 

He was an intellectual-looking man, with an 
expression of countenance so benignant that Laura 
was irresistibly attracted to him, For a moment 
his eye rested on her without interest. He looked 
at Ethel, whose long-fringed lids veiled the half- 
closed eyes, as if she were no stranger to him ; but 
without taking any further notice of her he retired 
again into his oratory. Five minutes after they 
left the church and returned home, without a word 
being volunteered which could gratify Lauras love 
of a secret or adventure. 

As they sat that evening over the fire, Laura 
could no ldhger restrain her impatience. 

' Tell me, cousin Ethel, do you often go to the 
chapel we were in to-day ? ' 

' Yes ; always counting-house days/ 

4 What do you go there for ? ' 
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1 1 go there to think/ 
'But why?' 

' I acquired the iabit some time ago, when my 
life was full of little worries and the demand upon 
me at home made leisure a thing almost unknown. 
I found it so soothing, so solacing, that I have not 
cared to discontinue it.' 

' And when you sit thinking, do you pray ? ' 

' That is not a fair question.' 

' I beg your pardon. If I had not been with you 
to-day, would the priest have spoken to you ? ' 

' No, certainly not.' 

'But why?' 

' The church at certain hours is simply open for 
purposes of private devotion. At such seasons the 
priest will not speak to anybody. Now, to my 
mind, there is great beauty in this. I think that 
in this one particular the Church of Rome sets an 
example other churches would do well to follow. 
The merchant on change, the weary traveller, the 
unsuccessful applicant for place, the tempted, bur- 
dened, tried of every class, may retire in a moment 
from the great city's passion and roar, and baithe 
in the peace and calm of the sanctuary. Even if, 
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seeking, they do not find a higher presence, the 
rest may tranquillize them and do them good/ 
She seemed to speak from experience. 

' You are not a Roman Catholic, Ethel ? ' 

1 No, my little catechist, I am not* 

' And that noble-looking old priest, you don't 
know him ? ' 

' Yes ; I do. He is Father Wills, of the Lentine 
Oratory, a most saintly-minded man. All he has 
but what is merely necessary for life he gives to 
the poor. He goes into the worst dens and slums 
of London, not after his own, but after the heathen 
of every name. He sleeps hardly in a little bare 
room off the oratory, that at any hour of the night 
the tinkle of the bell may summon him to, new 
scenes of poverty, misery, and death.' 

' What devotion ! ' exclaimed Laura ; ' but how 
did you get to know him, Ethel ? ' 

' I see you are determined to fish everything out 
of me. It was by the merest accident. I have 
told you that I never received any regular educa- 
tion ; had I not possessed a strong taste for reading, 
and for reading of the best kind, I must have grown 
up a perfect ignoramus. The only accomplishment 
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I have is one with which this troublesome bronchitis 
has interfered ; I delight in singing. A friend of 
mine, an accomplished musician and a Catholic, 
used to invite me to her house for the few evenings 
I could command. Some priests from the oratory 
met me there by her, request ; bringing their flutes 
and violins, so that amongst us we made night musi- 
cal. As, personally, they presented nothing to the 
eye but three very quiet-looking English gentlemen, 
votaries of Apollo, I lost my first distrust of them, 
and treated them with little of the reverence usually 
accorded to priests. One of them taught me to 
sing " Home to our Mountains " and " Norma " in 
Italian, quite as sensibly as Milton taught his 
daughter to read Greek. The intimacy grew, and 
when religious controversy came on the carpet I 
believe it was as much my fault as theirs. Then I 
was introduced to Father Wills, and he lent me 
books, and gave me private instruction ; but he has 
not as yet succeeded in making a proselyte of me.' 
' But he will do.' 

' Not unless my judgment is convinced. I wait 
my time. The present is all doubt, uncertainty, 
and storm ; but from storm the soul rises purified.' 
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' Let me see the books he lent you/ 

' Not one of them. I would not be so dishonour- 
able to the parents who trusted you from under 
their wing. I did not like taking you with me 
to the chapel, and for anything I have told you, 
you have dragged it out of mc/ 

' Ungracious ! Give me an introduction to 
Father Wills/ 

' I shall do nothing of the kind/ 

' If external religion were a mere matter of taste, 
and God let us have our choice of a creed and of a 
form, what would you be ? ' 

' Catholic/ 

' So would 1/ said the young girl, kindling up. 
' I am now extreme High Church, and I can't help 
looking upon the Reformation as a misfortune, for 
of course if we had had no religion but Popery, then 
we couldn't have been punished for not being 
Papists. Ethel, you have quite excited me. I 
feel that there is already a strong bond of sympathy 
between us/ 

'No; there is nothing of the kind/ said Ethel, 
decidedly. 

• Why ? what prevents ? ' 
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' We look at Popery from different stand-points, 
you and I. It appeals to our nature in a wholly 
different manner. I can tell you what it is you 
covet. It is the ritual, the pictures, the altar- 
lights, the blaze of colour ; but it is the stern side 
of Popery that attracts me! 

' Cousin Ethel ! ' 

'It is. I don't expect you to appreciate the 
sentiment.' 

' Explain yourself.' 

' Laura, my whole nature is wrong ; it wants 
rectifying. I can't rectify it. Fve an awful spirit, 
too strong to be tamed and kept low by tender 
persuasions and prophecy of smooth things. I 
wish sometimes I had some one to confess my sins 
to. I think if I could have dreadful penances, and 
mortifications, and crosses, then I might be better. 
I want the rebel lashing out of me, as it were ; and 
if I wish I were a Catholic, it is because then I 
believe it would be done.' She spoke with a 
pathos which moved Laura to tears. 

'Whatever can you have done so very dreadful?' 

'Nay, what am I doing every day ? Do you 
think when I behave myself as I do to my mother 
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I don't know I'm behaving wrong, ay, and feel it ? 
But, as I say, I've a horrid nature, naturally un- 
filial. Your good girls, you know, can't see a fault 
in their parents, love blinds them ; their faith can 
level mountains. I can't be so blinded. I can see 
motive and weakness with a lynx-eyed acuteness, 
and, no matter what the bonds of relationship, I 
can't keep myself from scorning. Oh, you'd hate 
me if you knew all I thought, and felt, and 
suffered. Sometimes I hate myself; but I can 
never grow any better.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SPIDER'S PARLOUR. 

' T NOTICED/ said Laura, after a moment's 
pause, 'that when I asked aunt what the 
little boy had died of, who made such a lovely 
portrait, she seemed very much affected, and I felt 
sorry I had spoken/ 

' She might well look affected ; but after all, 
poor mamma, she is greatly to be pitied. She 
acted always from principle, there is no doubt, and 
therefore if the principle was a misleading one, she 
ought to be respected. But, oh, so many roots of 
bitterness were sown that it seems as if with some 
of us they would never be eradicated ! Imagine a 
theory of child-training compounded out of the 
systems of Rousseau and Day, if you know them, 
with a suspicion of the austerities practised upon 
the young Indians, and then enforced and carried 
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out de rigueur. The hardships of my early days 
make me shudder every time I think of them. 
Being a strong nature, I survived. The cold 
shower-baths when the thermometer was below 
zero frightened me, but they did not kill; the 
nursery fare was nutritious, if it was uninviting, and 
I throve upon it ; but, oh, the trifling faults that 
had to be expiated with long fasts, retirement in 
the dark, and chastisements but few people would 
have given to their dog! Many children would 
have grown up nervous. I grew up wicked. I 
had a little brother, oh how I loved him, although 
I was so young ! He was as beautiful as his 
portrait; but fragile, alas! and very sensitive. His 
4 fears were so easily excited that the dark was terri- 
ble to him. For that very reason mamma had him 
one day put down the cellar as a punishment. Even 
now I can hear that child's cries. We all entreated 
for him to be forgiven, but in vain. Mamma said 
she was taking the very best method of convincing 
him that there was nothing in the dark to be afraid 
of. After awhile he grew perfectly still, and she, 
supposing him to be subdued, went to release him. 
To her horror, she found him in a fit. A doctor 
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was sent for, but his efforts were of no avail ; he 
died at midnight.' 

4 How shocking ! ' said Laura. 

'Yes; papa was nearly beside himself. He 
reproached mamma in a way he never would have 
done had he been in his right senses. Poor mamma ! 
She had no authority from that time, no energy ; 
not simply because she was broken-spirited, Laura ; 
but because she really had no idea of governing in 
any but the way she had first marked out for her- 
self. Then commenced the very reign of misrule, 
succeeding to the Reign of Terror, and goodness 
knows how it would have ended had I not grown 
ashamed of myself and come to the rescue. I 
might have stepped into office more gracefully 
than I did ; I might, acting as Premier, have in- 
sisted that all honour and all authority had its rise 
in the sovereign ; but I did not Mamma became 
a cypher. Any effort to alter matters now would 
seem awkward, an acknowledgment that I had, all 
these years, been doing her a wrong. Yet I ought 
to make it ; but somehow her incapacity, her ail- 
ments, more imaginary than real, her querulousness 
and weak appeals to everyone's sympathy, make 
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me scornful. I scorn myself for it ; but I cannot 
help it If mamma had roused herself, fought for 
her independence, and kept me in my place, no 
doubt I should have loved her more. Now you 
have had my confession you know how bad I am. 
Take warning.' 

' Yes ; but you are grand bad, and I like grand 
bad better than mild good. My cousin Lottie is 
mild good. She is a little Quakeress. Her papa 
nearly keeps her in a band-box, he is almost afraid 
of my corrupting her. Oh, shouldn't I enjoy hear- 
ing you and uncle Ashwell quarrel ! ' 

* Laura, don't ; I am in no mood for joking. Let 
us to bed.' 

Laura Linwood did not sleep much that night. 
Her excitable brain was at work on the strange 
revelation she had heard. In spite of the confession 
of unconquerable inbred naughtiness, she admired 
this beautiful cousin, who was a ' law unto herself/ 
Unconsciously she imbibed from her an increased 
esteem for independence of thought and of action. 
She felt sure that she could not do better than take 
her for a model. ' Why should she not also live a 
separate, distinct, individual life, and prove for her- 
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self the truth or fallacy of creeds ? ' Lauras reason- 
ings on the subject were loose and vague, but one 
determination was more than half formed in her 
mind. She would go to the chapel again and again 
without Ethel. She would see if Father Wills would 
speak to her. If he did she would draw him on to 
converse with her, and, if he wished, instruct her. 
She believed she should know how to fence with him, 
so long as the ground they were on was debatable. 
She tried to remember the argument of Nangle's 
' Gospel Lever/ and of ' The Head and the Heart 
against Popery/ which books had been severally 
given to her and Lottie by Miss Newcome, as a 
study for a theological paper. Laura had helped 
Lottie with hers, the 'Lever.' She had.no doubt 
but that she should be able to recollect sufficient to 
perfectly confound Father Wills. Already she felt 
herself to be quite a heroine of romance. 

Studiously from that time she avoided showing 
Ethel that she had retained any interest in the 
subject of their late conversation. As she was not 
supposed to walk in the City by herself, she knew 
she had a difficult rdle to play. But some work 
that had to be completed for mamma, and a difli- 
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culty in matching ' wools/ furnished a frequent 
excuse for a journey to the nearest Berlin-wool 
repository, on days when everyone seemed to be 
engaged, and the weather too damp for Ethel to 
accompany her. In this way she made more than 
one errand to the chapel. At last she had her 
desire. She found one morning several present 
beside herself. Some of them were kneeling count- 
ing their beads ; others awaiting their summons 
into the confessional. Father Wills had noted the 
times he had seen her; she seemed his lawful prey; 
he therefore did not hesitate any longer to address 
her. 

'Have you come here for instruction ?' sotto voce. 

' No ; I am not a Roman Catholic/ 

' Not a Roman Catholic ! Can you give me an 
intelligent reason for that ? ' 

Laura was puzzled. To her Ritualist school- 
fellows she had not scrupled to say, ' All through 
that bothering Reformation but that answer would 
not do for the venerable dignitary before her, so she 
whispered, nervously, — 

* I don't know/ looking the while almost ready 
to cry. Was ever a more awkward beginning ? 
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'My dear child/ asked the priest, kindly, 'are 
you not happy? Is your mind not perfectly at 
rest ? ' 

' No ; that it has never been/ 

'Shall I tell you why? You are away from your 
mother, my child. The Church is your mother; 
you can't be happy away from her. God is your 
Father, and He tells your mother to nurse you for 
Him. Even now, may be, she is seeking you. 
Shall a hireling-nurse keep you away from her ? ' 

Laura was so deeply affected that she began to 
weep in good earnest. 

'Compose yourself/ said his reverence, 'you have 
nothing to fear. I must leave you now ; but will 
you remain here till I beckon for you, and then 
come to me ? ' 

'Yes/ said Laura, and in another five minutes 
she was kneeling in the confessional ; not for the 
purpose of confession, but simply engaged in a little 
quiet talk ; friendly on the priest's side, and not in 
the least dictatorial, and, by degrees, assured and 
not altogether wanting in sense and in shrewdness 
on her own. As was to be expected, the conversa- 
tion took the form of an argument. Ere dismissing 
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her Father Wills highly commended her for her 
spirit and intelligence, and exacted a promise that 
the interview should be speedily renewed. 

Laura returned to her aunt's inwardly much 
excited. She took with her a book she had been 
commissioned to procure from a circulating library, 
and now her fertile brain had found a new excuse 
for occasional sorties made solitaire. She became 
possessed with a desire to visit the Ladies' Reading 
Room every few days. To this no objection could 
be raised. Ethel had not the slightest suspicion of 
anything not quite above-board. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of her young cousin, she found her so 
interesting, amusing, and clever; but she imagined 
that her nature was a very light one, and that how- 
ever vivid the impressions made upon it, they 
would soon pass away and be succeeded by new 
ones. 

And now we have the affecting picture of a 
young, ardent, yet thoughtless girl, brought up in 
a happy Protestant home, under a tender, loving 
mother's eye, educated by both parents in the 
purest Evangelistic principles, wilfully deceiving 
them, and kneeling without their knowledge in a 
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confessional to a Popish priest, because her Ritu- 
alistic teachers have admitted to her that the path 
thither is a flowery one, because, while they have 
affected a certain condemnation of Rome, they 
have actually turned her face toward it, and shown 
her how majestically she is throned 'upon her 
seven hills/ how brilliant is her court, how gorgeous 
the dresses of her ministers, how divine the music 
and fragrant the incense which wait upon her state ! 
Lord help her ! what is to become of her when she 
gets into a Romish school, with scarcely any re- 
deeming Protestant surroundings ? As for Father 
Wills, he made much of the short time this child 
should be under his pupilage ; yet, be it understood, 
Father Wills was no 'wolf in sheep's clothing.' He 
was a good, zealous, Popish pastor, looking faith- 
fully after his own sheep, and having a sharp eye 
for other pastors' stray ones. But who would 
blame him if he loved the sheep, and imagined his 
fold was the only safe one ? Who would blame him 
if strange sheep loved his voice and yearned to 
follow it ? Who would blame him if he met them 
alone on the dark mountains, bleating pitifully in 
the cold? Many were his proselytes, many among 
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the higher circles of our land. For Ethel Kirke he 
watched and waited in fear and trembling, thinking 
the while that, if converted, she would be an orna- 
ment to the church of her adoption. Ah, me ! he 
read human nature closely, and he thought poor 
Laura Linwood very easy prey. 

Reprehensible as Laura Linwood's conduct may 
appear, she was not deliberately choosing false 
guides, or heartlessly abjuring her allegiance to the 
church of which she was a member. No ; Laura 
thought that she might go so far and no farther. 
She had not the slightest intention of being ulti- 
mately victimized. She would have laughed the 
idea to scorn. At first she looked upon her inter- 
views with Father Wills as a ridiculous escapade ; 
she was led on subsequently by a love of adventure 
and of mystery. The latent principle of human 
nature was awakened, which made the woman see 
that the tree was good to the eyes, and a fruit to be 
desired to make one wise ; but in a little time the 
priest gained all that influence and ascendancy over 
her which he was wont to attain over the young 
and inexperienced. She became enthusiastically 
fond of him, and was delighted to think that the 
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attachment was reciprocal. For, independently of 
the interest he took in her as a possible convert, 
Father Wills really did like the girl. 

To be sure she had not much depth ; but she 
was quick, and, comparatively speaking, not igno- 
rant. Many a time when he had pushed her in a 
corner he was surprised at the ease with which she 
got out of it ; more than once, too, she hemmed 
him in, and then laughed, naughty little puss ! at 
her own cunning. Now Father Wills had made 
proselytes of so many young ladies, who, when he 
first took them in hand, could not meet a single 
assertion, nor give a single intelligent reason for the 
belief they held, nor ' answer for the hope that was 
in them/ that he thought Laura quite exceptional. 
She was not, indeed, to be compared with the calm, 
astute, deep-thoughted Ethel, but she was a very 
clever, nice child, and much above the average. 
Moved by curiosity, he once asked her by whom 
she had been instructed. 

'Oh/ she said, in her lively, fearless, unrestrained 
manner, 1 I've been well drilled, I can assure you. 
I went to school to a Wesleyan lady for several 
years, and learned the first and second Conference 
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Catechisms, and read the third with her. Then I 
heard a great many doctrinal sermons, long sermons, 
not short lectures/ 

'Your readiness, then, is accounted for. The 
Wesleyans set a good example in this particular, 
that they intellectualize, if I may so speak, their 
members. The most ignorant among their poor 
can often speak eloquently and well upon religion ; 
their young people are made thoroughly conversant 
with their dogmas. They are the hardest to reach 
and to teach of any of the professed Reformers, 9 
and he brought out the word with infinite scorn. 
' The Wesleyans are the most obstinate of heretics ; 
perhaps so because they are the nearest of kin to 
us/ 

' Nearest of kin ? ' exclaimed Laura ; ' why, I 
should have thought they were at least forty de- 
grees of cousinship off/ 

' In outward ceremony, not in inward spirituality. 
There is a remarkable correspondence between the 
lives and experience of our most eminent saints 
and theirs (for I will allow them to be saints), and 
I do humbly hope that many of these, never hav- 
ing been enlightened, are allowed some measure 
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of blessedness in the hereafter, even if they have 
gone through an intermediate state of terrible ex- 
piation ; but for any like you, my dear child, who 
have once been brought, not by chance but by an 
overruling Providence, • straight to your mother's 
arms, such a hope, if you reject her, cannot be 
expressed. Oh, think how critical is your position ! 
and how great your responsibility ! ' 

'But I have heard that you have persecuted 
some of your own saints.' 

'Indeed! How?' 

' Were not the Jansenists and Quietists expelled, 
and imprisoned and fined ? ' 

' Ah ! the grand monarque put in the Bastille 
that good woman, Madame Guyon. You have 
read a confused account of persecution in your 
school-books, not a doubt. Remember those books 
are only abridgments. Persecution has, in most 
instances, been a political thing, carried on from 
political motives, against those whom it was feared 
might form a State party. It is on the steps of 
the throne the guilt lies, and not usually upon the 
altars of the Church. We have given our Protest- 
ant friends some reason to censure; but they 'forget 
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the Star Chamber, the iron boot, and the hunting 
down of the Covenanters/ 

'Indeed they do. My last teachers, Miss 
O'Murphys, used to say that the Romanists had 
not been a whit more intolerant and persecuting 
than ourselves/ 

' And who were the Miss O'Murphys, my child ?' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



ETHEL OFFENDED. 



ATHER WILLS' urgent desire that his 'dear 



little child/ as he called her, should attend 
mass, and afterwards meet him in the oratory to 
tell him her impressions, was very difficult to com- 
ply with. The lion in the way was Ethel. If she 



Catholic mass, Ethel would be sure to oppose her. 
If she openly asked her uncle's and aunt's per- 
mission to go on Sunday morning, they would 
accord it, most likely, but the young men would 
never hear of her going alone, and then there would 
be no possibility of an after interview with the 
priest. Still, 'where there's a will there's a way.' 
Towards the close of the week Laura became very 
much engrossed with Myra, Ethel's little fair-haired 
sister. On Saturday, no matter how, she took 




expressed a wish to see, for mere curiosity, a 
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pains to put it into Myra's head to want her for 
a bedfellow. The child became urgent; Laura 
referred the matter to Ethel, who at once laugh- 
ingly resigned her. At breakfast next morning the 
question arose, ' Where is Laura ? ' No one knew. 
Not even Myra. She had not seen her since she 
awoke. 

With much curiosity Laura looked on that 
gorgeous ritual which embodies in itself the most 
fatal and revolting superstition that the mind 
of man has ever gone crawling on all fours to 
receive. She felt disappointed. Her taste was 
not as yet so perverted as to be charmed with an 
exhibition so theatrical, after she had witnessed the 
sweet, spiritual, hallowed service in which the 
church of her fathers celebrates the memorial 
ordinance commended to us by our dying Lord. 
The celebration seemed to her as long as it was 
unmeaning. Tired and cross, she met Father Wills 
in the oratory, when the following dialogue took 
place : — 

' You are a good little child ; you have been to 
mass. Tell me what you think of it.' 
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4 1 am sure I don't know, Father Wills. To me 
it seemed quite a burlesque, and you priests, in your 
strange dresses, looked like so many Chinese man- 
darins. Then the Latin prayers sounded so un- 
meaning, and I couldn't understand what you kept 
crossing each other so for. When now and then 
there came a pause, and I thought, " Thank good- 
ness, it's over ! " a little bell was rung, and you all 
begun again. You ask me what I think, and I do 
think what I witnessed is a strange burlesque/ 

' Hush ! don't be irreverent ; that is simply 
because you don't understand it.' 

' Perhaps ; but I should like to ask you one 
question, Father Wills. You partake of the wafer 
fasting, do you not ? ' 

'Yes/ 

'And you believe that it contains the whole 
body, and blood, and soul, and divinity of our 
Blessed Lord ? * 

' Sublime mystery ! incomprehensible verity ! we 
do/ 

' Then I want to know, after you have swallowed 
it, what becomes of it ? ' 
' What becomes of it ? ' 
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* Yes ; you have your breakfast after mass, do 
you not ? ' 
' Certainly.' 

' Then what becomes of the wafer-Christ ? Does 
it mingle with the articles which make your break- 
fast ? The idea is revolting.' 

'Ah! I see the difficulty. My dear child, if 
you had not been very ignorant of your own 
physical constitution you would not have asked me 
such a question. The wafer has hardly any sub- 
stance at all ; it is so thin, so light, consequently 
the materials of which it is composed are as 
nothing ; evaporated, as it were, in three minutes 
after it is swallowed.' 

' Oh ! then, if so, what is the good of your 
receiving Christ as such a transient guest ? Alto- 
gether I think our doctrine of an abiding Spirit is 
more reasonable than that' 

For the nonce Father Wills was nonplussed. 

'I must have some further conversation with 
you, but not now, especially as you are in haste to 
be at home.' 

Breakfast was nearly over when Laura took her 
place at the table. Her aunt was not down. Ethel 

*3 
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gave her a cool look of surprise, so she did not 
condescend to make her explanations to her. 

' I thought I should like to see mass while I 
was in London, uncle, so I stole the march upon 
you.' 

' You are a very independent young lady ; had 
you but signified your intentions, one of the boys 
would have gone with you/ 

' Why did you not allow us that pleasure ? ' said 
Lionel ; ' it was very ungracious of you.' 

Laura laughed. She felt that she had no one to 
fear but Ethel. She was right. As soon as they 
were alone, Ethel said, — 

' Of course, your wishing to sleep with Myra last 
night was a ruse, Laura ; I do not like it. How- 
ever, when your papa comes I shall tell him that 
you have been to mass/ 

' Will you ? and after all you told me the other 
night ! I wonder you're not afraid that I'll tell, 
too/ 

' Afraid ! Oh, whoever dreamed of such a thing ? 
Surely that threat does not imply betrayal of 
confidence respecting family sorrows ! au reste, you 
may regard the seal of secrecy as broken. I was 
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a fool to suggest such an idea to a young girl like 
you. Only remember that whatever you tell you 
will not do me any harm ; I am older than you, 
and for a long time have not been held answerable 
to any one for my actions.' 

Laura was deeply mortified at the superior tone 
her cousin chose to employ to her. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PRIEST'S LETTER. 

T N the dim, creeping, mystic twilight Laura Lin- 
wood was kneeling before Father Wills in the 
little box called a confessional. The hour was 
fraught with danger to the young susceptible heart 
that was unconsciously revealing its secrets and 
placing in the hands of its venerable auditor light 
silken threads of confidence, which might in the 
future be woven and thrown round it to tighten, 
and thrall and lead — ah, whither ? I have said 
the hour was full of danger to her. Father Wills 
knew that it was ; but for himself he felt lazy, 
supremely so, only in a humour to be amused, and 
not at all indisposed, lazily, to amuse himself, as a 
sick child may with an animal or a toy. What he 
termed laziness was simply reaction. For several 
successive nights and days had he been under 
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bodily and mental strain. Scarcely had he thrown 
himself on his rude bed ere the tinkle of the little 
bell, placed conveniently near it, had summoned 
him from repose to labour ; from his narrow room 
to the midnight street and the alley, fever-haunted. 
Laura noticed the lack of earnestness in his con- 
versation, and wondered if he was losing interest 
in her. 

* I am thinking/ he said, with a smile, ' that you 
are a brave girl to come here to me at this hour all 
by yourself.' 

Laura drew back startled ; but a look at Father 
Wills, who was quietly laughing, reassured her. 

'Why/ she said, 'what is there for me to be 
afraid of ? ' 

' Nothing, indeed ; only you are aware that to 
the Protestant mind Catholic ground is haunted, 
instruments of torture lurk in hiding, unsuspicious- 
looking flags cover secret cells, every Catholic 
priest has the heart of a Bonner or an Alva, every 
nun of a Catharine de Medici.' 

' Oh ! but though I am a Protestant, I am above 
that superstition, Father Wills/ 

' A recreant Protestant, and to be here in a con- 
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fessional, and kneeling to a mortal man, too, how 
shocking ! ' 

' But I am not kneeling to you, Father Wills. 
My kneeling is a mere matter of convenience. I 
cannot talk with you in any other position/ 

' Would you not kneel to me for my blessing ? ' 

' Yes, and to any great and good man.' 

' There's a reverent child, a confiding child, too, 
not to be afraid of me/ 

' Oh, Father Wills, I don't know who could be ! ' 

' If I were your confessor you would have to see 
the severe side of me/ 

' Perhaps I should ; but even then I should boil 
my pease, and find out the most delightful recipes 
to take the place of beef and mutton on fast-days. 
Now my cousin Ethel wouldn't. She would glory 
in hard penances ; she would let you nearly kill 
her/ 

' Your cousin is made of sterner stuff than you 
• are. I consider that she is a born Catholic ; Pro- 
testant only by education/ 

' She would make an interesting penitent, Father 
Wills/ 

' So would you. Suppose I confess you ? ' 
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* Indeed, I am willing ; I want to see what con- 
fessing is like/ 

* Silly child!' said the priest, 'silly, frivolous child! 
I was only teasing you. Do you think we confess 
people in this light way, or do you suppose I 
would take such an advantage of you in your 
ignorance and inexperience? No, I would not 
confess you to-night upon any consideration. You 
have much to learn and to unlearn, much to receive 
and openly profess, ere you can be admitted to a 
sacrament which the Church esteems one of its 
highest, holiest privileges.' 

Laura had only two interviews with Father Wills 
after this. She agreed to correspond with him, 
and on bidding him farewell kneeled to him for 
his blessing. But so, in all fairness, we must admit 
she would have done to her own clergyman. 

The time seemed to her to have passed very 
quickly when her papa came to take her to Paris. 
A shadow fell over her when she saw him. She felt 
that there was an invisible barrier between herself 
and him, and that she had placed it there. She began 
to realize that the sweets of independence might, 
after all, leave a very bitter taste in the mouth. 
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Ethel kept her promise, and told him that Laura 
had been to mass. She gave him the information, 
too, in full family conclave, without the least evi- 
dent hesitation or fear of consequences on her own 
account. 

' Oh, Uncle Linwood/ she said, ' I hope you 
won't think any harm of it, but Laura has been 
to mass. She thought that while she was in Lon- 
don she would like to see a Catholic mass, and she 
went by herself, for which we were all very sorry/ 

' Like Miss Independence, you know/ said Mr. 
Kirke. 

' Yes, yes ; oh, I know ! ' responded Mr. Lin- 
wood, with the air of a man who could tell some- 
thing if he cared. 

' I daresay it was my fault that she did so/ con- 
tinued Ethel ; c and if she has done wrong, I speak 
to take the scolding. I took her into the church 
in the first place. It is well worth seeing, and 
days that I have gone to the city I have often 
stept into it, and sat down to have a " think/' The 
priest, Father Wills, is a very nice old gentleman. 
I know him very well/ 

Mr. Kirke looked surprised. 
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'And how came you to know him, Ethel ?' 

'Only by chance, papa. You remember my 
telling you that I met with some priests at Mrs. 
Lafaye's, where I went now and then for a little 
music. I met Father Wills there, and had some 
conversation with him ; occasionally he has lent 
me books/ 

' I say, Kirke/ said Mr. Linwood, ' you ought to 
know what goes on in your house. These girls of 
ours are a responsibility. We never know what 
they may be up to.' 

' Papa, I am sure, will not feel the slightest un- 
easiness on my account/ said Ethel. 'You see, 
Uncle Linwood, I am at an age to be trusted. 
You will allow that I may read books and meet 
with people it would be highly dangerous to trust 
Laura with. Still, I should think a single attend- 
ance upon mass cannot have done her much harm/ 

' Hardly ; but if I had been her I would have 
waited for that till I was in Paris, and gone instead 
to the Jews* synagogue. What did you think of 
the mass, Laura ? ' 

' I thought it a great mummery, papa/ 

' So it is. I am glad you had sense to see it/ 
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Now, could anything have been more mortifying 
to a young lady of Miss Laura Linwood's preten- 
sions than such cavalier treatment as this ? She 
had felt so proud of holding in trust her cousin's 
secret, and yet the moment she had presumed 
upon the confidence it had been withdrawn. Her 
cousin had of choice said openly in her own family 
what she thought was to be breathed into her ear 
alone, and how plainly in doing so she had proved 
that she had indeed no one to fear. Laura began 
to feel her admiration of Ethel Kirke cool very 
sensibly. Hers was a nature that required that its 
esteem should be reciprocal if it would sustain itself. 

' Imperious, proud-hearted thing ! ' she could not 
help exclaiming. 'I suppose she wants Father 
Wills all to herself. If it wasn't that she'd tell, I'd 
like her to know how fond he is of me. I've been 
as clever as she has, for all her independence.' 

Ethel having, as she supposed, taken her down a 
little and put her in her place, became in atone- 
ment remarkably genial and pleasant, so that it 
was impossible to keep up any feeling of resent- 
ment. It was an understood thing that on her 
return from school Ethel was to spend some 
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months at Bellethorpe, if she could be spared from 
home for so long. 

Alone with her father upon the journey, Laura's 
remorseful feelings returned in full force, it was 
hard to veil them ; she knew that she was as dear 
to him as the apple of his eye, and of how much 
deception and wrong-doing had she not been guilty 
since he trusted her from under his roof? Mr. 
Linwood was not blind to the altered bearing of 
his child. 

9 Laura/ he said to her on the steamer, ' what's 
the matter ? ' 
1 Nothing, papa/ 

'You may as well tell me, for I am sure that 
there is, and I dislike mysteries. Why are you so 
restrained with me ? ' 

She felt obliged to furnish a reason. 

' Cousin Ethel made such a stir about my going 
to the mass, papa; she said she should tell you, 
and altogether I got to thinking that I had done 
very wrong.' 

'Nonsense! you saw I was not angry. Don't 
let us have a private rehearsal of Much Ado 
About Nothing!'" 
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He took her burning face in his hands, and held 
it up to his own. 

' 1 am glad to find that you have a conscience, 
Laura; keep it tender) and mind, no tampering 
with Romanist teachers or schoolfellows, after you 
get to Paris. You will have plenty of Protestants 
to associate with. I would not let you go if I did 
not think I might trust you. Always be as open 
as you have proved yourself to-day. Write fully 
and freely to me and your mamma, and don't have 
any secrets from us/ 

Laura felt at these words as if her heart would 
break. Powerfully did a voice within entreat that 
she would at once atone for her fault by telling 
her father all; but oh, 'how was she to do it, and 
whatever would he say ? All night long as she 
lay sleepless in her berth was the struggle going 
on. Was it not the voice of the good Spirit of 
God saying to the erring sheep, — 

' Come back, this is the way ; 
Come back and walk herein'? 

Was He not seeking in stern tones to call her from 
the tangled forests, where the wolf lay in hiding, 
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ere the dark night should settle over her and the 
light from the fold be dim ? Would that she had 
listened and obeyed ! Would that she had given 
to her father her self-accusing confidence! He 
would not have taken her to Paris; he would 
have looked well to the spiritual fences that en- 
closed her future ' lot ' ; he would earnestly have 
sought to uproot the seeds of error, that had been 
sown. And we firmly believe that at this crisis 
the mischief might have been arrested : Laura 
Linwood might have retrieved her error, and lived 
to be built in with the fair stones of the church 
that is one, above, beneath. She might have lived 
to be the light and brightness of her father's home, 
as she had always been the darling and the pride ; 
she might have been blessed with all that gives 
the crown and completeness to a woman's life, and 
yet — oh, terrible risk ! loss who would be so foolish 
as to incur ? — she might never have been able to 
speak French with pure accent ! 

On the same night that the English girl made 
her first sorrowful experience of loneliness in a 
crowd, of strangeness among strange faces and the 
accents of an unfamiliar tongue, P&re Baste, of the 
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Consistoire de la Sainte Vierge, received the follow- 
ing epistle. It was written in Latin. Shall we be 
daring enough or presumptuous enough to give the 
reader our English version ? 

'Rev. and dear Fra Baste, — 

'In the interests of the one Holy Infallible 
Church, of which we have the inestimable honour 
to be priests, as well as members, I address to you 
the lines which follow. By the time this reaches 
you, you will have in your care a young lady 
whom I would commend specially to your spiritual 
oversight. Her name is Linwood. She is a Pro- 
testant, and a pupil of Madame Lis^e's. Partly 
by accident, partly no doubt by design, she came 
of late into my way, and I had little difficulty in 
making her acquaintance. With a view to securing 
her highest good I have had several very interest- 
ing conversations with her. It is easy to perceive 
that she is only by example and education a Pro- 
testant. Her tastes, aspirations, sympathies, are 
with us ; only her judgment remains to convince ; 
yet she must be approached with caution. A 
sudden movement, or the slightest suspicion of 
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intention, might startle her, and cause her to take 
wing. I have said that her sympathies, tastes, and 
aspirations are with us. Shall I not say, rather, 
that she yearns to us from that divine instinct 
which makes a long-lost child, if brought into the 
presence of its natural mother, turn to her with 
peculiar pathos and love, that the foster-mother, 
however tender, has never been able to inspire? 
The tendencies of this young girl, Miss Linwood, 
are, in a mixed sense, worldly and romantic ; she 
is vain. My sole reason for naming these faults of 
character is that I may furnish you with the key 
to her. You will easily perceive in what direction 
effort should be made; not that one would wish 
needlessly to play upon and encourage wrong dis- 
positions ; but if the highest considerations demand 
it, all must subserve, and one must hope in the 
future to be able to correct and mortify whatever 
is objectionable. Perhaps you are Madame Usee's 
confessor ; if not, you might instruct him how to 
direct her to act with reference to her new charge ; 
not that I would wish to compromise Madame 
with the parents of her pupil, or lead her to break 
faith with them. If we can act without her, so 
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much the better. If not, she must be ready, like a 
true daughter of the Church, to obey ! even at the 
sacrifice of her own interests and reputation. Per- 
haps you may be able to secure her against loss. 
Much may, without jealousy, be accomplished 
through the agency of any devotedly pious Catho- 
lic girls belonging to the seminary. The frivolous 
must have no hand in the matter; the serious 
must, under orders, be able to act intelligently. It 
is impossible for me to dictate. I leave all to your 
discretion. Vale, dear Fra Baste. May this be- 
loved child be saved from her heresies, and be laid 
in Blessed Mary's holy bosom. Heavier then will 
be the crown of our rejoicing. 

' In the sacred bonds of priesthood, 

' Yours most faithfully, 
'Albert Wills/ 



CHAPTER XX. 



HOW THE LITTLE RUSHLIGHT BURNED. 
OTTIE'S school-days at Lausanne opened as 



4 pleasantly as could be expected ; yet she felt 
as if she could never get over the strangeness 
or make herself at home. Her slowness in com- 
prehending what was addressed to her in French, 
her almost utter inability to reply in the same, 
made her feel stupid. She had the air of a person 
rather deaf, missing much that is agreeable in con- 
versation, laughing when the jest is forgotten, and 
always obliged to be on the alert to have ahy con- 
sciousness of what is passing. Her almost morbid 
distrust of her own abilities heightened this pain- 
ful sensitiveness, and threatened to shut her up 
within herself as closely as a snail retires in his 
shell on a rainy day. Then the hours of study 
seemed insufferably long. Accustomed to take 
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things leisurely, she did not at first appreciate 
having to rise at half-past five, dress in twenty- 
minutes, review lessons till breakfast-time, and so 
on, till at an early hour she retired again to bed. 
Yet in what a pleasant place had these hard lines 
fallen to her ! After the winding but level lanes of 
Bellethorpe, how interesting were the steeps up 
which she essayed to climb in her daily ramble ! 
how fresh and pure was the air that fanned her 
temples ! how charming was every prospect, how 
amusing every phase of Swiss life ! And then the 
simplicity of the little household of which she was 
a member accorded with her own homely tastes. 
The fervent, unaffected piety of the good pastor ; 
the solicitude and motherliness of the bonne madame, 
who superintended the manage, looked after the 
creatural comforts of her husband and daughter 
and their pupils, and who evidently found in them 
her little world ; the conscientiousness and sterling 
moral worth of Mademoiselle herself, all impressed 
Lottie very favourably ; but made her feel more 
than ever, poor child, how much she had yet to 
learn and to cultivate before she could be even 
considered worthy of the pains they took with her. 
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Morning and evening the pastor led their devo- 
tions, and they sang in unison to a sweet-toned 
organ, played by Mademoiselle; but Lottie saw 
with dismay that little or no time was permitted 
for the secret-closet worship, so necessary to 
the spiritual life. The time allowed for dressing 
was but short. No one must go into the bed- 
room alone ; this was considered an infringe- 
ment of rule. The only plan open to Lottie 
for cultivating the intercourse which should be; 
kept open between her soul and God was one 
which involved much self-denial ; but bravely the 
devoted girl took up her cross. All the pupils 
occupied the same room, but had separate beds. 
Lottie accustomed herself to wake half an hour 
before the bell rang, and not being able to bear for 
so long the cold, she arrayed herself in a thick 
dressing-gown, and throwing a rug over her, spent 
the time upon her bed in the patient exercise of 
the spirit of devotion, thus beginning every day 
with God. She was resolved, too, to let her little 
rushlight shine. Yes, though her vocabulary was 
at present limited, and her hesitancy in speaking 
great, she would try to do a little work for Jesus ; 
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but how to begin ? Let any one resolve to begin, 
and how soon will the opportunity be furnished ! 

The companions of her study were a French girl 
and a German. The French girl was frivolous, but 
kind and clever. The German was ill-natured and 
phlegmatic. She soon suspected what Lottie's 
principles were, and partly for the sake of testing 
them, partly to gratify her own love of mischief, 
she subjected the unoffending girl to a system of 
petty persecution very difficult to bear. Often did 
Lottie feel the colour rise to her temples beneath 
the taunt she scarcely understood ; but she prayed 
that she might be able to € win her adversary/ to 
overcome evil with good, to recommend the religion 
she professed by displaying a forgiving spirit under 
every provocation. And the grace was given. 
Seeing this, the French girl refused to join in the 
laugh against her, and became her champion. 
Then in the soft twilight hour, when the girls were 
left to themselves awhile, and, not being allowed 
to light the lamp, were obliged to keep 'blind 
man's holiday/ Lottie, tremulously, falteringly, 
but resolutely, spoke to them of the wonderful 
love of Jesus. In her odd English-French she told 
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them, with sweet pathos and eloquence, of what 
God had done for her soul ; and at that mystic 
hour she had no unwilling auditors. The German 
girl forgot to sneer, and her French companion to 
jest. Seed was sown which was hidden for awhile, 
but which did in time put forth the blade, and, let 
us hope, eventually, ' the full corn in the ear.' 

To return to Ethel Kirke. The bronchitis from 
which she had suffered had not been of so severe a 
character as to account for sudden failure or break 
in her constitution, yet during the winter Mrs. 
Kirke, self-engrossed, and Mr. Kirke, full of busi- 
ness cares, woke up to the fact that there was a 
change in Ethel. The elastic step had grown 
heavy, the bright eye languid, the marble outlines 
had lost their firmness, the round beautiful figure 
its fulness ; what could be the matter with her ? 
She did not eat ; she confessed she did not sleep ; 
but a want of appetite and sleep is an effect, not 
a cause. Her parents thought of consumption, and 
trembled, but the family doctor shook his head, 
and said, ' Nerves/ Yes, and Ethel was nervous, 
however she might scorn to own it. She shook on 
very slight occasions ; her eyes fillecl with tears if 
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a noise startled her. She had despised these morbid 
symptoms in her mother, and now she had to prove 
the reality of them for herself. 

Mr. Kirke reflected on what the mother had 
been, and the wreck she was now. Was his fine 
Ethel, his splendid girl, to come to that? he asked 
himself. Anxiously he solicited the physicians 
advice respecting her. 

'She requires tonics/ said that gentleman, 'and 
though it is winter, change of air ; fresh faces will 
also do her good, and improve the tone of her 
mind. Perhaps you could send her visiting 
among some of your friends for awhile. If so, 
I would advise you to keep her from home for 
as long as you can. You will see she will be 
better/ 

Mr. Kirke consulted with his wife, and then 
asked Ethel how she would like to visit her aunts 
at Bellethorpe, without waiting for the return of 
her cousins from their schools. Should he write 
for her and anticipate acceptance of the invita- 
tions so kindly given, assigning as a reason that 
her health required change ? He hardly expected 
to get her consent to the scheme ; but he was 
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happily disappointed. Her face brightened as if 
from a sense of relief, 

' Oh, yes, papa ! I should like a change. And 
it will be nice to go to my aunts'.' 

' Now, how singular Ethel is ! ' remarked Mrs. 
Kirke, afterwards, to her husband. ' It is very 
seldom invalids like to go among strangers. I 
never could bear it.' 

' I suppose she will not surrender to indisposition 
without a struggle/ he answered. But in her room 
Ethel sat, spanning the little wrist that was daily 
growing smaller, and through which the blood shot 
more and more distinctly. 

' I shall be glad to go/ she said, ' if only to be 
out of Father Wills' way. How little I dreamed 
of the power he would establish over me ! Silken 
bands, but how tight they have become ! Then, 
away from home, I may, perhaps, be able to think 
out and answer the hard questions which are pro- 
posed by my conscience and him. Things must 
come to a crisis, and the sooner the better ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SOLITARY. 



OVERS of bonnie Scotland do not usually 



choose mid-winter for the time of their yearly 



sings the minstrel; but her warmly poetic admirers 
do, as truly as her most prosaic ones, prefer to woo 
her in her softer moods, when heath and brae are 
pranked with flowers, and the thousand rivulets and 
ponds and little mountain tarns are let loose from 
their fetters of ice ; when, listening to the resurrec- 
tion-trumpet of spring's feathered minstrels, they 
rid themselves of their glacier face -cloths, and are 
heard, in leaking rivulets and dancing foam-bells, to 
join in the universal paean, ' Behold us, we are free ! 
" For lo, the winter is past, and the rain is over and 




visits. 



* Stern Caledonia, bleak and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child,' 
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gone ; the flowers appear *n the earth ; the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land." ' 

' Bonnie Scotland in the spring ! Stern, bleak, 
shivery Scotland in the winter ! ' exclaimed Karen 
Newcome ; but though she said so, she did not look 
very apprehensive. It was her custom to spend the 
Christmas there, at the home of her uncle and aunt 
Dumbell. 

Mrs. Dumbell was her maternal aunt, and having 
a large family of long-limbed sons, without one 
fair daughter growing up amongst them, she 
almost idolized her niece Karen, and the visit to 
Scotland made the happy event of her year. 
Even in ' Stern Caledonia ' winter brings ' muckle 
joy/ and Karen looked forward to skating parties 
and to sleigh sorties, and tried to associate every 
prospect with thoughts of the dark pines of Nor- 
way, with floating rafts of timber, ice-arrested, 
with rapid mountain torrents, sprite-haunted or 
witch-cursed. 

Then, oh, for the long winter evenings ! her 
uncle's dry humour, and his, ' Show me the logic of 
it/ to any jeu <? esprit that might play on her over- 
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fanciful lips, with his staunch championship of the 
whiskey and the punch-bowl, as in canny drams a 
specific for all the ills that human flesh is heir to, and 
the only tonic that poor Karen's oft-recunring weak- 
ness required The crimson curtains closely drawn, 
the bubbling tea-urn, the boys, the books, the ban- 
nocks, the sweet, loving auntie, all combined to make 
' Stern Caledonia,' even in winter, Karen's Elysium. 

It was during one of these visits that she had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Fielder, a clergyman, 
who, having a parish in Edinburgh, was wont to 
spend his summer holiday and his Christmas with 
a college friend, now married and settled at Clieff 
Springs. One bond of attachment between these 
two men was that Fielder in his youth had been 
engaged to Rae Freeth's sister, but the young lady 
had died of decline, and Fielder, it was said, had 
not yet accomplished the days of his mourning for 
her, though the snows of ten winters and the prim- 
roses of as many springs had in their season 
covered her grave with their peculiar beauty. 

Rae Freeth had once gently remonstrated with 
him on his constancy of sorrow, and had counselled 
him still to create for himself those hearth joys, for 
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Which no intellectual pleasures can compensate; 
but Fielder playfully assured him that ere he could 
be comforted for the dead he must find his 
Rebekah, and as yet he watched for her in vain* 
Occasionally during his holiday he did duty in the 
church at Clieff Springs ; occasionally he was a 
guest at Mr. Dumbeirs. The little Karen knew of 
him interested her. By an association of ideas 
Miss Turner's reminiscences of one of her clerical 
friends had brought Mr. Fielder very strongly to 
mind, and it had not escaped her that Miss 
Turner had shown a little embarrassment when she 
said so. Now she was determined to study him 
more closely opportunity was not wanting. Mrs. 
Dumbell might be a little suspicious that Mr. 
Fielder made frequent pretexts for calling during 
Karen's visits — and was never too much engaged to 
stay the evening. If a passing interest was excited, 
Karen at least had no idea of it. Having never, 
during her life of thirty years, inspired any lord 
of the creation with the sentiment of the tender 
passion, she was not likely to imagine that, because 
this one took pleasure in her society, he must 
perforce be anxious to devote his whole existence 
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to her. And for any conversations she had been 
used to have with him, they were hardly deserving 
of the name. He talked and she listened, replying 
now and then to him in her nervous Doric, but 
oftener looking up to him with that round-eyed, 
childlike, wondering look of hers. As for Fielder, 
if he admired her, he was for long scarcely conscious 
that he did so. He thought her uncommon ; he 
felt sure that her peculiar mannerism and cast of 
head and face betokened some speciality, and he 
was anxious to discover what ; but her apparent 
want of conversation baffled him. The soft pretty 
motion of her little white hand, her delicate touch, 
her winning sympathetic manner with her high- 
spirited boy cousins, all told upon him by the inex- 
plicable soul-attraction which such trifles have, and 
which full often is as wasted as the sweetness of a 
flower upon the oft-quoted desert air. As soon, 
however, as Karen had determined on ' finding him 
out/ as she mentally phrased it, she was a great 
deal more free of her talking powers. 

One evening Mr. Fielder expressed his surprise 
that she always came to Scotland in the winter ; 
she ought to come in summer, and how delightful 
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it would be to make up an excursion party and 
visit Loch Lomond and Loch Earn, and take a 
sail down the Frith of Clyde ! 

' She is coming in the summer/ said Mrs. Dum- 
bell ; ' I will take no denial.' 

'And we'll have a party, Mrs. Dumbell/ 

'We will keep it in mind at least.' 

In Scotland they do not make much of Christmas. 
Their gala day is the first of the year. Karen had 
been very cheerfully looking forward to this, as a 
feast was on that day to be given to the school 
children. But, alas ! for her. In the morning she 
had a tightness on her chest, accompanied by a 
cough. Her aunt's remedies were so far effectual 
as to relieve her before evening ; but it would have 
been folly to have thought of venturing out. She 
insisted on being left at home alone, and, with 
many regrets, her wish was at last complied with. 

The tea-things removed, she opened her writing- 
desk, and sat with her head resting on her elbow, 
buried in thought. She was not a little startled, on 
looking up, to see Mr. Fielder, for she had not even 
heard him announced. 
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' I thought you were at the schools ? ' she said. 
4 " I have been there, and still would go ; " but 
will you not allow me half an hour's escape ? I 
hope I am not interrupting you ? ' 

4 No ; I was only going to write a few letters ; 
but I daresay I shall still find time.' 

Fielder took no notice of the latter clause of this 
sentence, nor of the slightly disappointed tone in 
which it was uttered. She retired to the window, 
and drawing aside the curtains, looked out upon 
* the saintly veil of maiden white/ the shadows 
cast by the fir trees, and the wuthering sky above. 
He followed her, and seated himself opposite her, 
evidently with the intention of making himself at 
home, and in a few minutes Karen was conversing 
with him with as much ease as she might have done 
with one of her Bellethorpe friends. Mr. Fielder 
alluded to the summer's projected excursion. He 
dwelt glowingly on the pleasure to be found in row- 
ing on the lochs, and climbing the crags and bens. 

'Besides/ he said, 'we shall make up such a 
pleasant party/ 

' I have a friend to whom that prospect would 
be no recommendation, Mr. Fielder.* 
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1 Have you ? Surely tiot a lady ? * 

4 Yes, a lady I And she has converted me to hei 
way of thinking. She says that Nature veils her 
beauty, and withdraws within herself if we seek her 
in a crowd. If we want to be brought face to face 
with her, and commune with her, we must go forth 
singly and converse with her alone.' 

'That is to say, the naiads and oreads, the 
mountain sprites and laughing wild bacchantes, are 
like, our traditionary ghosts, they will not appear 
to two.' 

' I do not believe that they will ; but leaving the 
credo for a bone of contention, I would choose to 
have society in the drawing-room and solitude in 
the forest. My friend is not to be laughed at, for 
she is a worshipper of Nature, and she says that 
human voices break like a discord upon earth's 
harmonies, and any presence coming between our- 
selves and the Nature we have gone forth to study 
is intrusive and dishallowing.' 

'And if it be so in the contemplation of Nature,' 
said Fielder, solemnly, ' how much more truly 
must it be so in the contemplation of Nature's God ! 
I respect your friend's theory, and you for accepting 
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it. Does it not seem to you, however, that there 
is in most minds a cowardly shrinking from the 
depths and from the shade ? As a rule, retirement 
is not cultivated to the extent which is salutary to 
the Christian's hidden life. May I ask who the 
friend is of whom yeu speak, Miss Newcome ? ' 

'Miss Miller (Gertrude); she is now in Italy, and 
leading, for her, a very active life. I often hear 
from her.' 

* You interchange your thoughts and sentiments 
in writing, I presume ? ' 

' We do. But Gertrude has known great sorrows, 
and I think her sorrows have sharpened and de- 
veloped her power of thought' 

' She has not known them without needing them, 
of that you may be sure. It is wonderful what 
pains God takes with some of His children ; how 
He takes everything from them that He may shut 
them up to Himself, as you were now speaking of 
being shut up to the contemplation of Nature/ 

4 Those of us who are not called to pass through 
the ordeal, but have acquaintance with any who 
are, may well feel thankful for the exemption.' 

' You will not envy such as, craving too strongly 
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the Human, have to be denied it, till they thirst 
solely for the Divine.' 1 

' Nor should I envy a lofty independence of the 
Human. I do not believe, however God may 
chasten us, He means really to bring us to that 
We all need human love, and human pity, and 
human help, and we ought not to despise them.' 

' Despise ! oh, no ! If, after being taken away, 
they are given us again, we find them doubly 
sweet. Still the soul must try to preserve her just 
balance, and it is not easy.' 

' I think some such experience as you have 
alluded to must have been Frederika Bremer's lot/ 
said Karen. She took a book from the book-case, 
and opened on some passages which she had 
pencilled. 

' Read them to me/ he entreated ; and she com- 
plied, her soft, sweet voice lending an added beauty 
to each touching line : — 

' " There is a significant picture at the commence- 
ment of every mythology. In the beginning there 
is a bright, and warm, and divine principle, which 
allies itself to darkness; and from this union of 
light and darkness, of fire and tears, proceeds a 

IS 
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god." .... "I believe that something similar to 
this takes place in every human being who is born 
to a deeper life ; and something like this took place 
in her who writes these lines." . . . . " Another day, 
another revolution of light and shade. Enjoy thy 
existence, prayest, thou, holy dawn of morning, 
anointing glance, beam of God ! Thou awakest me 
once more from my darkness, givest me a day, a 
new existence, a little life ! Thus thought I, with 
a great home-departed spirit, as in the dawn of 
morning I woke and saw the beam of daylight 
penetrating into my chamber, and involuntarily 
stretched forth my hands to meet it." . . . . " We 
have many a time seen in a sterile, wild spot, a 
lovely flower standing alone, surrounded and ex- 
cluded there by unfriendly circumstances, ardently 
but vainly seeking for the sun, in whose light 
thousands of her happier sisters rejoice themselves, 
but which the barren, overhanging rocks will not 
allow to force its way to her. Becoming pale and 
powerless, the flower by degrees bows to the earth 
the head which was created to be raised upwards, 
and at last conceals her evanescent beauty amid 
the gloomy circumstances which are guilty of her 
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fate. One eye, which has accidentally discovered 
the Solitary, rests upon her fate with a sort of pity, 
whilst thought inquires to what purpose she stands 
there, so without joy to herself or to any one. 
These involuntary hermits of the world of flowers 
have their prototypes in a higher sphere." .... 
" Who that has suffered, that has in moments of 
deep and dark pain found in his heart a world of 
misery, and then felt the necessity, cherished the 
heart-felt wish to be comforted by a being from a 
higher world, has not at times hoped, in enthusiastic 
melancholy, to see an angel come down, who with 
merciful healing hand would touch the wounded 
heart and solve the dark riddle of life and suffering ?" 
. . . . " Oh, when Nature smiles around us in her 
glorious garment of summer — when she, like an 
enchanting beloved one, affectionate, beaming, 
warm, embraces with pure joy man, her bridegroom 
— then if the human heart remain cold, and re- 
served, and solemn as the grave — if it alone cannot 
mingle its voice in the jubilant chorus of the earth 
— if he fancy himself to be the only repulsed one, 
how good were it then if a voice from heaven 
whispered the declaration to the unhappy one, 
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' Thou also art beloved ! Son of suffering, endure 
with patience "Ye bitter sufferings, in- 
consolable sorrow, despair, I have known you ! 

To the surprise of the reader, the book was 
quietly taken out of her hands. * Karen,' said a 
rich, deep voice, in tones low breathed but fervent, 
' Karen, be thou the Comforter.' 

Rae Freeth was disappointed of his friend's 
speech at the school-feast that night, and he 
knew not how to apologise for him. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



ETHEL FINDS A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
* THEL'S first visit was to Mrs. Linwood. She 



stayed with her for several weeks. The rest 
and change did her good; and really her aunt's 
kindness, nothing could exceed it. To Ethel, who 
was used to 'taking care/ it was very novel and 
very sweet to be 'taken care of.' At least, she 
found it so in her weakness ; and her aunt was so 
intelligent, lively, and affectionate, that her society 
was quite exhilarating. She was inclined to laugh 
at, as morbid, the spiritual spectres she had been 
combating ; and for Father Wills' questions, they 
might remain over while she rested her brain upon 
other matters. But as the novelty wore away, the 
old torture re-asserted its power over her, and Mrs. 
Linwood expressed her disappointment to Mrs, 
Ashwell that Ethel was relapsing into the languor 
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and weariness which had characterized her on her 
first coming to Bellethorpe. They whispered their 
painful misgivings about her one to another ; and 
Mr. Ashwell wondered if the frail barque was able 
to cast anchor, where she might abide in safety, 
even when she should be loosened from her moor- 
ings. Mrs. Linwood tried to win her niece's con- 
fidence on this important subject, but without 
success. Mrs. Linwood decided that Ethel was 
wholly unconcerned, and she said so to her brother- 
in-law. ' Then it may be of the Lord's ordering 
that she has come to Bellethorpe/ was his answer. 
• In this affliction God is digging to her roots, and 
He wants us to watch, and help, and support her 
while the process is going on. Whether the issues 
of this affliction are to be for life or for death, be 
assured He has sent her among us for a purpose.' 

Mr. Ashwell was brusque in manner and a little 
peremptory, but he was a man whose religion per- 
meated every action and purpose of his life. His 
conversation was ever seasoned with this salt. 
Very simple and straightforward, apt, as his wife 
said, to run his head against a wall, there were 
yet all the characteristics about him of a tho- 
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roughly earnest man ; and Ethel saw this, and 
felt it. He seemed delighted to receive her as 
his guest, and she was not long in making herself 
at home. In Mrs. Ash well's company she felt as 
if a soothing hand were laid upon her feverish 
brow to still its throbbings; and how sweet was 
the incense of prayer and of praise that night and 
morning ascended from the family altar, where, in 
patriarchal fashion, the father was priest, and 'com- 
manded his household after him/ 

Ethel was willing enough to converse with her 
uncle upon the important subject of religion, so 
long as the conversation did not come too near 
home. Mr. Ashwell was far from imagining her 
to be wholly unconcerned ; he judged that the 
inquiry of Pilate, 'What is truth?' was troubling 
her soul to its very depths, but that her pride kept 
her from asking with child-like simplicity the 
question where alone it could be answered. Nico- 
demus-like, she was seeking the Saviour in the 
dark, and Mr. Ashwell waited for the gradual 
melting away of her reserve. He accommodated 
himself to her apparent liking for theological con- 
troversy, but he was all the time determined that 
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she should not leave his roof until he had brought 
home to her her need of a personal Saviour, of the 
conversion of the heart, and of the peace spoken 
by the Witnessing Spirit. 

One evening, after she had asked him his opinion 
as to the reasonableness of self-mortification and 
self-discipline, he said to her, — 

' Tell me, Ethel, if in asking these questions you 
are actuated by a mere love of argument, or by a 
sincere desire to know. I do not believe in fencing 
with theological weapons simply as an exercise of 
skill.' 

Ethel was thrust into a corner; she felt the 
blood slowly mounting to her face. Just as she sat 
before him she looked like a piece of tinted marble, 
her eyelids drooping with a shy shame. Uncon- 
sciously she spanned again the little throbbing wrist. 

'No, uncle, I am not actuated by the love of 
argument. To tell the truth, I dislike it; but I 
want a settled faith. The ground all seems slip- 
ping from under me ; I want a firm spot for my 
feet ; in my heart it is all storm.' 

1 " But, lo ! the Everlasting Rock is cleft to take 
you in," ' he said, tenderly. 
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1 Perhaps some time, but not now. You do not 
know me, uncle. If you did, you wouldn't speak 
smooth comforting things to me. I have such a 
dreadful nature ; and somehow it seems as if my 
will is so strong, it never can be subdued by 
ordinary means. I think it will take something 
very dreadful to make me good.' 

'Why should it, Ethel? The blood of Jesus 
cleanses— only the blood of Jesus, mind you. Is 
there anything very dreadful in that ? ' 

' No ; but its application is too abstract to meet 
my case. Even in the Bible we read about the 
furnace for purifying ; and, indeed, uncle, if I am 1 
to be saved, I think it must be so as by fire/ 

' But you do not need the fire to awaken your 
conscience ; that is already wakened. As for the 
furnace of affliction, in which God chooses to call 
some of His people and to purify others, He will 
put you in that if He sees you need it. Leave the 
choice to Him ; there would be nothing meritorious 
in your choosing it for yourself/ 

' Uncle, I shall shock you ; but I wish ' 

* You wish what ? ' 

* I wish that I had been brought up a Catholic. 
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You call it, I know, a very cruel church; but its 
cruelty is kindness to such as me — so strong and 
so perverse. We want crushing, and punishing, 
and bleaching with fire, if we're to be made 
respectable.' 

'I strongly suspect/ said her uncle, 'that some 
of the leaven of Romanism is making a great deal 
of your trouble, dear Ethel. Will you not show 
me your heart ? Tell me all — all, if you can ; and 
who knows but God may send you a message of 
comfort, even through my slow lips ? ' 

Thus persuaded, Ethel gained confidence and 
told her story, with all the time a proud reserve 
on some points and an affected want of earnest- 
ness on others; for while wishful to learn from 
her uncle, she was on her guard lest he should 
establish the same, tyranny over her in another 
form which Father Wills had done. In conclusion 
she said, — 

' I daresay I am a riddle to you. It is not the 
stern side of Popery that makes its attractiveness 
to most people ; but it may be some of the peculiar 
elements of my mother's character are woven in 
,my own. The Spartan discipline of my childhood 
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has laid hold of my imagination, and has myste- 
riously blended with my ideal of religion. Alto- 
gether, I am an illustration of what the Times 
calls a "psychological phenomenon." "What's 
that ? " asks the Saturday. Nathanael Hawthorne 
might answer the question.' 

'Hush!' said her uncle, gently, but authorita- 
tively. ' That sort of talk's beyond me ; and there 
must be no trifling when two people sit down 
together to talk of their need of a Saviour. There 
must be the silent lifting up of the heart to God 
from both teacher and taught, then. But this 
Romanism you've been tampering with, Ethel, 
what a pack of rubbish it is ! Ah ! away with it ! 
away with it! You are more than ordinarily 
endowed with intellect. Think of the drag it 
has always been on human thought and enter- 
prise, and then leave it for those sluggish benighted 
ones who are quite willing that their priests should 
take from them the troublesome responsibility of 
having souls of their own ; that they should glare 
down upon them from under their dark cowls and 
say, " Don't think ! Don't think ! We'll have no 
thinking!'" 
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' But they don't say so.' 

'Don't they? How many in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, can write? Remember Galileo before 
the Inquisition, breaking his heart over the humi- 
liation of swearing his solar theory false. Wasn't 
that " Don't think " ? Remember old Copernicus, 
afraid to publish his anti-Ptolemy discoveries, and 
only hearing they were afloat on his death-bed. 
Wasn't that " Don't think " ? Remember the num- 
bers who have perished miserably on the wheel, not 
for supposed heresies in religion, but for discoveries 
in natural science, which should prove the church 
fallible there, whatever she might be in dogma ; 
and isn't that " Don't think " ? Ah ! away with it, 
girl ! Away with it ! ' 

' I have not as yet embraced it, uncle. I have 
only thought about it, because in some of its 
aspects it seemed to meet a need of my nature ; 
and then the inner life of some of its saints has 
been very, very beautiful.' 

' Granted ; but these have been in Rome, not of 
it. Bat this doctrine of penance and self-expiation 
and austerities you've got hold of is nothing new. 
It has recommended itself to the Fakirs of India 
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and the Sophists of Persia, as well as to you. It 
has its origin in Phariseeism. , 
' In Phariseeism, uncle ? ' 

' Yes, in the pride of human nature ; which 
would like to do some great thing, and go about 
" establishing its own righteousness. " Those who 
are the professors of it have but a very dim notion 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. It was an 
infinite evil. Naught human could atone for it 
The only victim whose sufferings could suffice 
was the pure Son of God Himself.' 

' Oh, uncle, you don't understand me. I am not 
self-righteous. I do not think that I can save my- 
self. I only want to improve and amend myself 
in a degree. To tell you the truth, I have tried.' 
Her voice faltered. ' I have brought myself into 
the state I am now in with hard fasting.' 

' My Ethel, the leper who came to the Saviour 
did not first seek to drug and cautery and caustic 
to make his leprosy less noisome, or he might have 
remained a leper still. No; he went straight to the 
Saviour, and He laid His loving priestly hands upon 
him, " Wilt thou be made whole ? " That was all.' 

She sat thoughtful, making no reply. 
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L You shall read to-morrow the experiences of some 
who have tried the system you would advocate, — 
men who have fasted and worn hard raiment ; who 
. have kept the scourge and lashed themselves with 
it as mercilessly as any priest could have done ; 
but at the end of it they have had to say with St. 
Paul, " Oh, wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ? " What 
did the thief upon the cross do ? He believed. Did 
the Saviour order that his soul should be bleached 
in the flames of purgatory, and then received spot- 
less ? No ; there was a fountain opened even then for 
sin and for uncleanness ; the thief was the first to 
plunge in it, and this was the Declaration of Pardon 
from the dying Immanuel's lips, " This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise ! " ' 

The simplicity of this reasoning staggered Ethel ; 
her heart died within her. 

* Uncle, if you are right I am without hope. 
There's something in my nature hinders me from 
receiving a religion like that. I do feel as if I 
ought to be humbled and crushed and put right 
first/ 

' Humbled, ay; but as for crushed, God does not 
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crush. He does not want you to be crushed. Why, 
girl, you'd lose half your value if you were crushed, 
and you wouldn't be a bit better. Blast a granite 
rock, split a flint in pieces, and what then ? Will 
they melt ? are the particles soft ? ' 

* No/ she said, a new light dawning on her mind. 

* No, assuredly ; every particle retains its pristine 
hardness. So it is with a broken human will. The 
slave, silent beneath the heel of the oppressor, 
hates, curses in his heart. God doesn't want from 
you the obedience of a slave. He wants the obedi- 
ence of a child. Take your stubborn will and your 
pride to a priest, and he'll degrade you ; but take 
it to God, dear Ethel, and He will humble 
you sweetly ! ' 

' Indeed, then, uncle, I will try.' 

' Yes ; but " now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation ! " ' 

Ethel winced at this, as her uncle expected she 
would, and soon after made an excuse to leave the 
room ; but even then the bird was ' let loose from 
the snare of the fowler,' and the next Sunday 
evening, after the service, Ethel's sweetly humbled 
pride made its moan in accents like these, — 
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4 Nay, but I yield, I yield, I yield ; 
I can hold out no more ; 
I sink, by dying love compelled, 
And own Thee Conqueror.' 

1 Uncle Ashwell, I do want to-night to be God's 
now, I wouldn't let you help me to seek the Saviour 
last time we talked ; but, oh! won'tyou helpmenow? ' 

The morning light struggled into a room where 
three were met in earnest, wrestling with the 
Covenant-angel ; but with the breaking of the day 
there was heard by one, only one, the whisper of a 
new name, and one, only one, received the mystical 
white stone wherein was the new name written. 
Then she arose and gave glory to God. 

* * ' * * * 

' How silent you are about your visit to Scotland, 
Karen !' said Miss Turner to her friend on her return. 

' If I am, it's because my heart's full ; but I must 
tell you I have found out that Solitary of whom you 
spoke,' and she buried her face in Miss Turner's 
dress. ' And — and he has found out me.' 

1 Well, Karen, and what then ? ' asked Miss 
Turner, in pleased excited tones. 

' I want you to say, " Karen, it is well. Thou 
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wilt link him anew with the Human. Thou wilt 
bring to him a wee draught of the earthly bliss 
which he has lost" * 

Miss Turner bent down and kissed her, enthusi- 
astically ; but a few days after she said to her, ' So 
we shall lose you from our church, little Methodist?' 

' Yes ; but does that matter ? ' she laughed. 
' Mr. Fielding says that, to make me feel at home, 
he shall form a class of ladies, with himself as 
leader. You can't think how strange I felt when 
he asked me my age. Everyone treats me like a 
child. Gertrude Miller even now calls me her wee 
plaything ; and somehow I feared that he mightn't 
love me as well, if he knew I was as old as thirty. 
But he only said how good God was to keep me all 
this time for him, and he quoted those lines from 
Longfellow, — 

" No one is so accursed by Fate, 
No one so truly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto its own, — 

" Responds as if an angel's wings 

Had silent touch'd the unseen strings, 
And whispered in its song, 
4 Where hast thou been so long V"' 

16 
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When, soon after, the bridegroom came to claim 
the bride, Mr. Ashwell said to him, ' You are taking 
away the fairest flower of our church, Mr. Fielder ; 
but you are right welcome to her, for we believe 
that you are worthy/ Karen is very happy in the 
church of her adoption, and in her responsible 
position as wife of a clergyman she brings the 
same spirit to bear which had made her in her 
little circle at Bellethorpe an influence for good. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



SCHOOL-GIRLS' letters. 
E shall not devote many pages to Lottie's 



v * and Laura's residence abroad. If this 
announcement causes disappointment to any of 
our young lady readers, we can only apologize by 
explaining that, whatever fun may be furnished by 
school-life in England, there is precious little to be 
recorded of school-life in France, and as for Lottie, 
her studious home routine was seldom interrupted 
by anything incidental. Of course any opportunity 
for fun that might arise would not be allowed by a 
highly intelligent young lady like Laura Lin wood 
to pass unimproved. She would make use of it 
with as much zeal as, we will hope, she brought to 
bear upon opportunities of a higher class. We 
will allow her to speak for herself in a letter she 
wrote to Lottie : — 
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' My dear Lottie, — 

'It is refreshing to write a few lines in English. 
I am glad you are so happy, and could almost wish 
that I was with you at Lausanne. You will want 
to know all about me in return for your own con- 
fidence, I suppose, and really I don't know where I 
am to begin with my experiences. Madame Lis£e's 
a dear, delightful creature. Some of the girls are 
also very nice, but I can't bear the governesses. 
They look as if they had taught so long they had 
turned into teaching-machines. Poor things ! they 
oughtn't to have any nerves, for they have so 
much on them that it makes them irritable. Only 
fancy, no bright half-holidays! a quarter of an 
hour's rest from teaching, which is no rest for them, 
for we are encouraged to make all the noise we 
can in the time, and they have to sit still and 
bear it. I do pity them ; but at the same time I 
don't like them ! They have voices like Northum- 
brian fish-wives, and they are mocking in their 
manner if you displease them. One of them spoke 
to me in English the other day, hoping to make 
an impression, " Mees Linvood, goose you are, and 
goose you vill stay ! " Aunt Kezzy told me when 
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I came here that I was to mind and associate with 
the best girls in the school. Seriously, if I do, they 
will be the Catholics, for the only pious girls here 
are the Catholics. There are many Protestants, 
but you will not rank them very high when I tell 
you that I am at present the most exemplary one 
among them, which is only due to my being the 
latest arrival, I am told. Still, I should be very 
sorry ever to run the length they do. Some very 
sweet Catholic girls have tried to make friends with 
me. It is a wonder, because they are so serious ; 
but it is well known that in friendships " extremes 
meet.'' I much admire their goodness, but accord- 
ing to their religious faith they have greater helps 
than their Protestant school-fellows enjoy. The 
church we attend ought to be transported to the very 
borders of the Dead Sea, it is so tame and lifeless, 
and if there were any fishes there they might be 
drawn to listen to our clergyman, for if he is not 
a St. Anthony, he has a stentorian voice, which he 
always uses at the highest pitch. It may not be 
right, though, to satirize him for the painful exercise 
of his one talent. We are supposed to have an 
hour's Bible reading and prayers with Miss Harmer 
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on the Sunday afternoon. You never knew such 
a farce. I believe the teacher is worse bored than 
the pupils. When it is, happily, over, we go to the 
grande classe, where some are at needlework and 
others at play, only ourselves exempt. We can 
muster among us a few religious books, to pass on 
one to the other, but if they are not insufferably 
dull we soon know them by heart The only 
thoughtless thing I know of in Madame Lis6e is 
this — that the fruit and confitures woman comes on 
Sunday afternoons, and only then. It is hard on 
us Protestants. However, I don't believe in such 
a false economy of the heroics as to make a martyr 
of myself over a few prunes or bon-bons. If a very 
decided call came for me to suffer for what was 
right I would rather glory in it than otherwise. I 
would not flinch. As it is, I have found a way out 
of this little difficulty. I get a Catholic to buy a 
few apples for me ; I choose to look upon them as a 
gift from her till Monday, when I pay her for them. 
In doing this I keep myself all right, and don't 
lead her wrong either, for it is only what we do 
a jainst our conscience that is sin, and she asks for 
the fruit and pays for it without any scruples what- 
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ever. I don't expect you to be convinced. Well, 
you dear little Puritan ! if my moral sense should 
wake up and accuse me, I'll make Mother Eve my 
intercessory saint ; she will, from experience, feel 
a peculiar sympathy with me. Now, it is useless 
to pass in review all the teachers. These sketches 
of character can be reserved for my next ; but I 
can't help relieving my mind by telling you how 
among the masters I dislike Monsieur Ldvi. He 
is professor of "Philosophic et Belles Lettres," 
and the only master we do not like. He reminds 
one of a cat hiding cruel talons in a velvet paw. 
You know, Lottie, we wouldn't mind his scarcasm 
and his aggravations half so much if he wasn't 
so horridly polite and bland. He says the most 
irritating things imaginable with a smile, and passes 
back a composition with which he has been dis- 
appointed of finding much fault with a soft in- 
sinuation that no doubt the writer thinks she 
has done very well. I can tell that, for all his 
polish, he is a barbarian at heart. If the ferrule 
hadn't become a relic of the Dark Ages, I could 
imagine him wielding it like a very Caligula, with 
a " Sorry to trouble you, mademoiselle, but 
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will you please oblige me by holding out your 
hand." 

' However, the tantalization isn't all on his own 
side ; we find means of retaliating without bringing 
ourselves into the least little difficulty. Monsieur 
may pride himself on being quick to detect secret 
as well as presumptuous sins, but what is he alone, 
with all his intelligence, you know, Lottie, against 
eighteen of us, our wits all about us ? I must tell 
you that he is, like most great men, very little. 
This, no doubt, is a source of mortification to him, 
and one way we have of teasing him is to spirit his 
chair away and put in its place a high stool or a 
music chair. Monsieur looks round inquiringly, 
but no one understands the look. We keep our 
eyes demurely bent down on our cahiers, and he 
resigns himself to his position, his feet dangling 
half a yard off the floor. Last week we had a 
terrible diversion in the class. He had set us all 
to write themes after any French author we might 
choose to copy. Well, there is an English girl 
here, awfully clever, who doesn't care a straw for 
Mons. L£vi, or, indeed, anybody. Don't I admire 
her ! She wrote some poetry, the greatest rubbish, 
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and entitled it, " Lines written after eating Norfolk 
Dumplings, aprte Moltere." Monsieur was so en- 
ragt. The fun of it was, he didn't know what 
Norfolk " domplings," were. We explained as well 
as we could ; and for poor Anna's lines, no reviewer 
could have cut them up worse, for he returned 
them to her in a hundred pieces. "That is as 
much after Juvenal as your lines are after Moltere," 
he said, but still, his horrid politeness led him to 
explain that if he made of the lines de Hen, it was 
because that he would be so sorry to allow to 
remain in writing a thing so below mademoiselle's 
beautiful genius, and I don't suppose he thinks that 
she has any genius at all. Of course it went all 
over the school that Mons. L£vi had been insulted, 
and wasn't there a stir ? The poor Anna ! she is 
writing French verbs yet, and I am helping her. 
I must not write any more, or you will soon have 
matter enough for the Times newspaper. 

' Dear little Wood- Violet, 

' Yours faithfully, 

' Harebell. 
' P.S. — Enclosed is a sketch of Monsieur. Take 
care of your affections.' 
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It is only fair to give Lottie's letter in reply : — 
' I, too, find it quite refreshing to write in English, 
dear Laura. I felt inclined both to laugh and to 
cry over yours. I hardly like to advise you, who 
are so much cleverer than myself, only I do wish 
you were here with me at Lausanne ; you would 
be so much safer. I have a great deal here to help 
me to be good ; and yet how miserably I fail ! It 
seems as if I am so forgetful of God's goodness to 
me when things go smoothly with me, and my 
lessons are not troubling me. It is mean of us 
only to go to God when we are in our little troubles, 
isn't it ? yet I often find myself doing that very 
thing. I am sure, dear Laura, if you would 
only be in earnest about the beautiful faith and 
love which alone can keep you from falling, you 
would swiftly pass me in the race I am trying to 
run ; but I cannot help telling you that I think 
you are very much at fault in your reasoning about 
the fruit. If the Catholic girl commits no known 
sin, and therefore no actual one, in her Sunday 
purchase, the Protestant who persuades her to do 
what she daren't do for herself doesn't recommend 
e religion she professes. 
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'She does not avoid the "appearance of evil/' 
and for breaking the Fourth Commandment she 
makes her friend the scape-goat You think she 
will buy fruit, if not for you, and as well be hanged 
for a sheep as for a lamb ; but while a hardened 
criminal mayn't care whether he has to be hanged 
for one murder or for twenty, I can't think it's all 
the same in the eyes of God. Now, don't think 
I'm preaching, dear Laura; I feel very thankful 
that I am not as much exposed to temptation as 
you are. As to not making ourselves martyrs over 
little things, it is the only way, as occasion offers, 
if we would be able to suffer for great. When the 
Catholic States here were trying to form their 
Sonderbund, poor Monsieur and his family had a 
good deal to suffer ; but they do not say very much 
about it. I like Monsieur and Mademoiselle for 
teachers very much : Monsieur the best, because he 
is the most forbearing and indulgent ; Mademoiselle 
is a little quick in her temper, and a great deal 
more exacting than Miss Newcome ; still, we may 
think that all for the best one day. My school- 
fellows, or rather class-mates, are before me in 
most things ; but they never flaunt their superiority. 
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That is kind, for in other matters they are a little 
tantalizing. We always forget our grievances, 
however, when we get upon the hills ; they are so 
delightful, and the air so bracing and pure. I 
expect I shall go home as strong as a little Shet- 
land pony ; and when I meet my elegant cousin 
from Paris she will be ashamed to own me. 
We have been several times to the cathedraL It 
is like a city set on a hill. You have pointed out 
to you the tomb of Victor Amadeus VIII., Duke 
of Savoy, and a monument to Mrs. Stratford 
Canning. But what interests me the most is, that 
here is interred the good St. Bernard, who founded 
that wonderful hospice in the Alps, to which the 
dogs have conducted so many poor sufferers. 

'Lausanne is not an interesting town; the streets 
would put you in mind of "Such a getting upstairs!" 
but the scenery round is lovely. It is pleasant to 
walk by the lake and watch the steam-boats ; they 
are constantly running to and from Geneva and 
other towns. Did you know that it was in this 
neighbourhood Gibbon wrote the "Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire " ? Some holiday we are 
to visit the cemetery where John Kemble is interred. 
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We have spent some holidays in the museum with 
Monsieur, chiefly in the geological department. 
We spend a long time here over dinner, and do not 
find it wasted, for we have such instructive conver- 
sations. I lose a great deal ; but I am by degrees 
getting to understand. How glad I am that Miss 
Newcome gave us a course of lessons on geology, 
for Monsieur has gone into the subject, and he 
takes it up practically. He has a large collection 
of fossils, all labelled with the periods they belong 
to. I perplex the names sadly in' my devoirs. I 
could not discover all at once that their marne 
was our marl, and calcaire to me meant clayey. 
Monsieur has many fossils taken from the calcaire. 
The molasse you may see in the kitchen. We 
have it at Lausanne, and amongst it are tropical 
plants. Oh, to think what the heat of Switzerland 
must have been, and then to reflect upon the cool- 
ing down of the Alps and the glacier period, and 
the great commotions and upheavals and retirings of 
the sea, which must have made things just as they 
are ! It does set one thinking. How delightful it 
would be to travel in such a country with a guide 
and guardian so instructive as the good Monsieur 
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would be. Somehow, I should fear to see the loftiest 

mountains ; they would make me feel as if God was 

so awful. I have the same feeling when I am 

learning about the planets and the constellations, — 

" Yet this awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our Love." 

Tell me, do you still take interest in geology? 
Have you any lectures upon it in your school ? It 
is to be hoped that your Professor is not Monsieur 
L£vi, or you will not profit much. To descend 
from the Alps to the kitchen, from science to 
domestic matters, with which, no doubt, we shall 
one day have quite enough to do, we have been 
quite cUrangtes here, for we were left without a 
bonne. Mademoiselle made a sad trouble of it; 
but to us girls it was fun, for we were allowed to 
go in the kitchen to wash the coffee cups, and help 
in Us choses convenables. With that I picked up a 
little knowledge of French cookery ; and really, 
Laura, I think the French by far excel us in mak- 
ing a fine, tasteful dish out of very little. So as I 
wanted to learn how, I asked to be allowed to 
continue to help a little in the kitchen, even after 
the bonne should arrive. Mademoiselle was in a 
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good temper when I asked her, but she held up 
both hands in remonstrance. However, I wrote to 
papa, and asked him, telling him that I was in 
great danger of becoming like a little soft kitten 
On a hearth-rug. Only fancy! papa wrote back, 
telling me to make myself useful ; to present his 
respects to Mademoiselle, and say he should like 
me to add to my list French Cookery and German. 

'"Aft quel tntlange!" laughed Mademoiselle. 
I thought it was as rich as one of her stews ; but 
now there is no difficulty. Are you never home- 
sick, Harebell ? I am sometimes. Often in my 
sleep do I see papa and mamma. Often, too, do I 
tell you or Miss Newcome all the ridiculous little 
trials which seem to me so great. Mademoiselle 
reminds me that I have been quite long enough to 
write a letter to a friend, so farewell ! 

' Ever your own loving 

' Lottie/ 

The letters of the two girls were always inte- 
resting to the little circle at Bellethorpe. Failing 
health led Mr. Ashwell to look forward to Lottie's 
letters with almost feverish anxiety. Soon after 
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she left home he met with some very heavy losses. 
This might have justified him in recalling her; 
but he and his wife advised together on the subject, 
and considered that by increased self-denial they 
might still be able to continue her where she was. 

The likelihood now that Lottie might have to 
make a practical use of her education made it 
desirable that her advantages should not be cur- 
tailed. Shadows were darkening upon the path 
which had hitherto been so sunlit and so peaceful. 

In his now frequent visitations of illness Mr. 
Ashwell felt it hard to spare this beloved daughter 
from his side; yet, even when they had become 
alarming in their character, he would not allow her 
to be sent for. Was it wise to leave her in her 
happy ignorance, unprepared for the blow which 
ere long might fall upon her ? He would not do 
her an injustice, so he wrote to her, informing her 
both of his altered fortunes and of his failing health, 
not to affright or depress her, but simply to fore- 
fend. He wrote with such tender caution that 
Lottie did not take alarm. She felt saddened, and 
she wept; but she did not really anticipate evil, 
and she wrote him the sweetest letter. For all the 
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secret it contained, it was shown to Aunt Linwood, 
Aunt Kezzy, and Miss Newcome, who had not 
then become Mrs. Fielder. Oh, Lottie was going 
to be so diligent and so economical. ! She should 
not imagine Mademoiselle too strict any more ; and 
when she came home she would work hard to 
make money with the accomplishments her parents 
had denied themselves to procure for her. 'I shall 
not hear of your going to the office then, dear 
papa, if only I can be the bread-winner. You 
shall have nothing to do but sit at home, and read, 
and counsel me. I shall always be your child, 
your little Lottie, however big I grow ; for, to tell 
you a secret (and you mustn't tell any one, or laugh 
at me), I never mean to get married. I don't sup- 
pose any one will want me to — indeed, I am sure 
no one will ; but I shall think it far better to stay 
with you in any case/ 

During her stay at Lausanne Lottie had the 
pleasure of a visit from her papa, and a three 
weeks' holiday with him, which was spent among 
the Alps. Their sublimity oppressed her, as she 
had feared. It was for the benefit of his health 
that Mr. Ashwell had undertaken this tour; his 
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physician had told him that it was imperatively 
needed. He found Lottie almost indispensable to 
him, for his experiences were such as Mr. John 
Bull has often had to record of his continental 
tours, sans French, sans any information but what 
may be extracted from a guide-book. Lottie 
laughed till the tears were in her eyes at her 
papa's pronunciation of French and Swiss names, 
and he seemed to enjoy her amusement. He took 
kindly to the cookery, and thought every auberge 
he stayed at quite a little home, so unfastidious 
was he and willing to be pleased. 

Short as was their tour, Mr. Ashwell seemed 
much to benefit by the change. Lottie told him 
that she had never seen him looking better. 

Her papa charged her to tell Mademoiselle how 
pleased he was with her home and friends, after he 
had left them. 

' So/ said Lottie, ' when Mademoiselle was very 
genial and pleasant, I began, " Mdlle., papa est bien 
content que je sois si heureuse ici/' ' 

1 Oh c'est cela, est-il ? ' replied Mademoiselle, 
ggjng her shoulders. 

hwell made wonderful report at home of 
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Lottie's geological information. He couldn't ima- 
gine how the child had picked it up. She told him 
that the Jura was older than the Alps ; she could 
describe the glaciers and the moraines, and the suc- 
cessive periods that had made the different deposits. 

Mrs. Linwood looked perfectly astounded. 
' Lottie is coming out,' she said, arching her 
eyebrows ; ' but then the worst of it is, nothing 
she knows will ever show.' 

' I don't so much care that it should,' said Mr. 
Ashwell ; ' however, without flattering her, I should 
like to make her a present, and tell her how pleased 
I am, just to encourage her. What shall I give her ? ' 

' Hugh Miller's " Testimony of the Rocks,"' said 
Miss Kezzy; 'and I will add to it "The Old Red 
Sandstone." Tell her we will keep the books for 
her till she comes home.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Linwood went to Paris to see 
Laura, and they thought her very much improved. 
She was not so bright and sparkling as she used to 
be, and she was reserved ; but then she was grow- 
ing womanly, and that might account for a change 
in her, which struck them at first as rather painful. 
Ah, poor Laura Linwood ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



STEVE LESLIE NOT THE BEAU IDEAL. 
HE two years' probation quickly passed, and 



our young ladies returned home at Christmas- 
time, grown almost out of recollection, and rejoicing 
in the beauty of early youth as the lilies and narcissi 
seem to do in the 'rapturous swelling ' of their own 
loveliness; for almost all young faces have a certain 
beauty about them. Laura was, of course, the 
belle, and, in other eyes than those of partial friends, 
a very elegant girl. Lottie, too, had acquired 
style ; but she had not lost the air of homely sim- 
plicity which had always been one of her principal 
charms, and her face was a truthful index to the 
pleasing character of her mind. So good and so 
earnest, it really was, as Steve had said, a repose 
only to look at it. In her papa's eyes she was yet 
only his 'nice little girl.' Mr. Ashwell again looked 
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so well that Lottie felt her secret misgivings about 
him quieted, and spoke to her mamma of the 
extreme satisfaction his appearance gave her. Be- 
fore going into Germany, however, she had to be 
with him through some of his dark hours of suffer- 
ing and of weakness. In one of the paroxysms of 
pain he grasped her with a force that left a dark 
mark upon her soft, round arm. Oh how the heart 
of the filial child bled for his anguish! how she 
wept for him ! Yet, when he was again better, and 
easy, if seated upright, he seemed so full of spirits 
that she, with the confidence of youth, could not 
help hoping and trusting as before. The two girls 
tutoied and chatted in their light French causerie 
fluently enough when they were together ; but still 
Lottie felt conscious of the invisible barrier which, 
three years ago, had arisen to prevent their com- 
muning heart to heart. She felt only more con- 
scious of it now; and there were others besides 
her who noticed a painful change in Laura. She 
seemed ill at ease. Her eye had a bright, uneasy 
light in it. She appeared to have a secret trouble, 
which shunned both sympathy and observation. 
Her old power of repartee had not failed her ; she 
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was as prone to its exercise as she had ever been ; 
but there was a very hollow and unnatural ring in 
her mirth. Young as she was, gold might have 
turned into dust beneath her touch. Prematurely 
she might have learned Earth's lessons, and echoed 
the cry of the Preacher, ' Vanity of vanities : all is 
vanity.' 

'How precious are Thy thoughts unto me, 
God ! how great is the sum of them ! ' was the 
expression upon Lottie's face. ' Who will show us 
any good?' was the expression upon Laura's. One 
evening the cousins met at a large party given in 
their welcome soon after their return. In the be- 
ginning of the evening Laura had promised to be 
the life of it ; but her mood changed, and her 
thoughts seemed to wander. After the fashion 
introduced by good Queen Adelaide, the ladies 
had taken their work. Some of them had been 
grouped round the drawing-room fire, chatting 
lightly or quietly embroidering, and among them 
were Lottie and Laura. Suddenly the latter, look- 
ing into a large pier-glass, saw the scene reflected 
just as it was — the ruddy glow of the firelight, the 
simple pretty dresses, and the faces of the whole 
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group. The sight might have been painful to her, 
for she moved away. An hour after Lottie, play- 
fully seeking to screen herself behind a crimson 
curtain, surprised her cousin Laura, her face buried 
in her hands, and her whole manner betraying 
almost uncontrollable agitation. She was not 
weeping, though she bit her lip with vexation 
when she saw Lottie. In as indifferent a tone 
as she could assume, she said, ' Oh, you want to 
be quiet too ! Shall we put on our shawls and 
take a turn in the garden ? ' 

'Yes/ said Lottie, 'that is just what I should 
like ; ' but as she walked with her cousin up and 
down the garden alleys she had not a little diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with her. 

' Laura/ said Lottie, ' you have some trouble on 
your heart Won't you lay it upon mine? Do 
you think I wouldn't try to help you to bear it ? ' 

' " The heart knoweth its own bitterness," ' said 
Laura. 'Mine is not destined to find repose in 
scenes like these. I cannot give you my con- 
fidence, Lottie ; but oh, you dear little wood-violet, 
how I do envy you ! I saw your face with others 
through the pier-glass to-night, and it did look so 
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contented. Nobody's face looked to me like my 
own. Oh, I couldn't help thinking, is there here 
such a restless heart as mine ? But we must not 
stay out here, or we shall take cold/ 

' Poor Laura ! ' exclaimed Lottie, embracing her, 
'why will you not find your rest where I have 
found mine ? You know the Way. You are rest- 
less because you are away from the Saviour. 
"Come unto me," He says to- you, "and I will 
give you rest."' 

' I cannot, — not in your way/ 

'Laura, would you mind coming to class with 
me next week, if only for once ? I am sure you 
would hear what would soothe and comfort you/ 

A curious look came into Laura's face. 

' Well, I don't care if I do go once ; but it only 
will be once, remember/ 

' Thank you, I am so glad/ said Lottie, feeling 
personally obliged. ' Let us go, now, to the ladies, 
or we shall be missed ; ' and she flung her arms 
around her cousin's neck and kissed her. 

Steve Leslie was of the party, and he, too, had 
been perplexed by Laura's sudden disappearance. 
All the rest of the evening he hovered uneasily 
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around her, vainly endeavouring to get but a few 
words of indifferent conversation with her. His 
opportunity came, however, when she accepted 
him as her escort home. Mrs. Linwood met them 
and greeted them in the hall, but returned to the 
little room, where Mr. Linwood was enjoying his 
paper and his pipe. Laura wondered that at that 
late hour Steve did not take leave of her at the 
door ; but she let him follow her into the dining- 
room, and, taking off her wraps, flung herself 
wearily on an ottoman, before the fire. 

' Oh, Harebell, how tired you look ! 9 said Steve, 
tenderly. 

Laura flushed and bridled. 'Do I, Mr. Steve 
Leslie ? ' 

'I beg pardon, Miss Linwood. You see the 
spell of other days is on me ; but I hope, if you 
forbid me the old privileges, it is only that they 
may be all the sweeter when you give them back 
to me/ 

Laura toyed with one long curl. The firelight 
fell on her averted face. 

' Harebell ! my Harebell ! will you always look 
f j naughty and provoking as you do now ? Well, 
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though you mustn't pledge yourself to love me, give 
me leave to love you ! That is all I ask ! * 

' Dear me ! 1 scarcely comprehend your mean- 
ing, Mr. Steve Leslie.' 

' Let me explain myself, then. Your father has 
done me the honour of telling me that he could 
look upon me very cordially as a prospective son- 
in-law, but that at his daughter's tender age he 
should not like her to be trammelled by an engage- 
ment. So I asked him, Laura, if, without exacting 
any promise from you, I might tell you that I loved 
you — loved you well enough to wait for you even 
for a seven years' apprenticeship, if need were. 
He said there could be no objection to that So 
now, without asking for a promise, I ask only for 
one little word of hope.' 

' Indeed, I am very much honoured and obliged 
to you for the compliment you have paid me; but I 
am afraid I must disappoint you. I am surprised 
your choice should have fallen upon me, when you 
have always given me to understand that you 
thought me so frivolous/ 

' In our boy and girl freedom,' said Steve, re- 
proachfully. 'Now, I tell you I love you; not 
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blindly, not foolishly, but really and truly ; and I 
think we might try to do one another good, and 
help one another. We would make religion the 
first thing. And oh, Laura, you would always have 
a great influence over me/ 

' What of that, if you never had any over me ? ' 

' But why should I not ? ' 

€ Because, to tell you the truth, Mr. Steve, I 
have never thought of you as a possible lover ; you 
are not my beau ideal of a man, and your mind and 
tastes wouldn't accord with mine at all.' 

' Oh ! ' said Steve, and he looked and spoke as 
if bleeding inwardly ; ' you have given me a good, 
solid, intelligent reason for rejection. Never mind, 
if you have been ungentle in your honesty, it is the 
truest kindness. I suppose I am to you a mere 
muff in society. I own I am not brilliant. Also I 
am unaccomplished. Had I been a classical 
scholar I might have stood more chance ; but for 
years now the study of medicine has occupied all 
my powers. I have bent all my mental energies to 
it, and have felt proud of doing so, since I learned 
what a humane and benevolent science it was, and 
what a power it put into a man's hands for assuag- 
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ing the sorrows of his fellow-creatures. But I might 
have known that so uninteresting an absorption 
would not be very likely to recommend me to an 
elegant, accomplished young lady, who has never 
had herself to make practical acquaintance with 
suffering and with misery/ 

He extended his hand, and mutely took leave of 
her. He passed out, and Laura knew that he had 
accepted his rejection, and that her power over him 
was gone. 

Mrs. Linwood felt disappointed at the issue of 
the interview ; but she felt sure the suit would be 
renewed. A man does not usually take a woman's 
* No /' the first time of its being spoken. 

She was mistaken in Steve Leslie. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE YOKE OFFERED AND THE YOKE IMPOSED. 
T AURA kept her promise of going to class, 



' partly to assert her own independence, partly 
to experience once more the luxury of acting as a 
free agent. She and Lottie were late, and as they 
walked down the aisle of the chapel towards the 
vestry, the sweet singing of a little band of women 
was borne to them. It seemed fraught with pecu- 
liar beauty to the restless heart which was beating 
i ts wings against wires, no less actual because they 
were invisible. 

°Tis there with the Lambs of Thy flock, 
There only I covet to rest, 
To lie at the foot of the rock, 
Or rise to be hid in Thy breast ; 
Tis there I would always abide, 
And never a moment depart, 
Concealed in the cleft of Thy side, 
Eternally held in Thy heart.' 
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It was said of the leader of that class that she had 
the tongue of an angel. She was a lofty-souled 
woman, of a dignified presence, which in its severe 
simplicity might have at first sight overawed. Her 
eye was searching and her manner direct and out- 
spoken. But there was such a sweetness in the 
tone in which she addressed to her younger mem- 
bers the invariable ' Well, lovee, and how is it with 
you?' that the most timid among them did not 
withhold their confidence. Deborah, under the 
Palm trees, judging Israel, could not have inspired 
more respect; Anna, bending with joy over the 
infant Saviour, could hardly have had her face 
illumined with a softer light. 

Lottie's record of a week's failures and triumphs 
was brief and very simple ; Laura was silent. 

' My dear love/ said the old lady, ' I hope your 
presence among us to-night is a sign that you are 
willing to take upon you the yoke of Christ. Hear 
what He says about it, " My yoke is easy and my 
burden light ; " some one said that the yoke was 
lined with velvet ; but another replied that it was 
lined with love, and so it is, that's just what it is 
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now. Christ invites you to His service. Do you 
shrink from service? In His service is perfect 
freedom. The freedom implies deliverance from 
our own evil passions and natures. It strikes off 
the bonds and fetters of sin. Oh, what a glorious 
liberty ! The Saviour wants you to come to Him 
out of pure love, and He appeals to your heart's 
best emotions : Saw ye ever sorrow like mine ? 
You are to come, too, from intelligent choice. God 
says, " Come now and let us reason together." 
What condescension on His part ! what a grand 
controversy to be challenged to ! Hear what He 
says, how sweet ! " Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool." Mark 
the gradation ; scarlet, yes, crimson, even double 
dyed. White as snow? whiter. Why, I think 
even the garments of the saints in heaven can't 
be whiter than snow; why say, then, white as 
wool ? It must mean after combing ; all the 
little specks, and hard knots and impurities done 
away, so you can hold it up and look through it 
as through a fleecy veil. You hear the reasoning, 
can you answer it, can you sustain your part in 
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the controversy ? No : lay your reasonings at the 
foot of the cross. Let the blood shed there flow 
over you, and Christ will save you. Will He ? 
Yes, He will, for the promises are all Yea and 
Amen, in Christ Jesus. His name is Jah, Jehovah, 
Jesus, and He changeth not' 

Laura was not unmoved by this address, she 
longed to accept the invitation so urgently made 
to her. She longed to break through the fetters 
which her own folly had allowed to be forced upon 
her free-will and her conscience, like gyves upon 
the wrist, and within the voice was pleading with 
her to flee from the ground that to her had been 
enchanted. 'Awake, thou that sleepest. Escape 
for thy life, lest thou be consumed ; ' but she felt 
that it would have needed desperate courage now 
to break her shackles. She thought of a small 
white-robed party gathered round the font in a 
little Catholic sacristy in Paris. She thought of 
the sprinkling of salt upon her shoulders ; of the 
priest-traced cross upon her brow. It seemed to 
burn there like fire ; she wondered it didn't blaze 
out till everyone should see it. She heard the 
stern voice of the solemn priest in a private 
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address to her. 'For so long do we grant thee 
an indulgence to do as thou wilt, not accounting 
to thee as sin thy participation in heretic rites 
and services; but the time expired, child of the 
Church, thou art ours. Wherever thou dost 
wander, we claim thee as our own. Shouldst 
thou apostatize, think not to avoid us ; for track- 
less for thee is the waste beyond our ken, and 
should not love allure thee back to thy mother's 
bosom, then shall the scourge compel/ 

And she knew full well what of human and 
circumstantial force and compulsion was hid 
beneath the harsh figure. Had she accepted a 
service which was glorious liberty ? Was the 
yoke she had taken upon her light and lined 
with velvet ? Never did she feel its galling more 
than now. 

Until she returned home she had rejoiced in it, 
and such was the character of her mind that, 
placed among the old scenes, she would for a 
season rejoice in it again ; but there are such 
facts as the spectre of conscience awakened by a 
touch, and of a pleading Spirit that will return 
again and again, until the Bridegroom enters and 

18 * 
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the doors are shut. Alas, then, for the weeping 
souls without, even though they have whiled away 
their hour of grace in the cloisters' sanctity, toying 
with the symbol and the sign. 

' Too Late ! Too Late ! Yc cannot enter now !' 

Mr. and Mrs. Linwood, after carefully watching 
Laura and seeking to invite her confidence, felt 
satisfied that something was wrong. 

. ' Confound that French school ! 9 said Mr. Lin- 
wood; 'they have sent me a very fashionable, 
accomplished demoiselle home, no doubt, but 
they have stolen from me my child. Now I'll 
tell you, Augusta, John Ashwell shall have his 
choice of the school in Germany; see how well 
he has selected for Lottie; how beautifully that 
girl has improved in mind and manners, and 
everything she went out to learn, and yet she 
is as natural and as much at the bidding of 
her parents as she was when she was four years 
old.' 

' Alice says that they think of sending Lottie to 
the Moravian Establishment at Neuwied. I am 
afraid Laura will find that a sad change from 
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what she has been used to ; but it would perhaps 
be the surest way of eradicating any foolish 
notions she may have acquired ; indeed, it could 
not but be effectual, the discipline is so strict, and 
the character of the teachers so grave/ 

'In my opinion Ashwell has done wisely in 
bestowing a good education upon Lottie. I was 
talking to Leslie about him the other day ; he 
thinks seriously of his case.' 

' Poor Alice ! She is to see trouble, I am afraid ; 
but the boys are turning out well, and that will be 
a great comfort for her if anything should happen 
to their father.' 

'Ashwell has not had the trouble with all his 
children that I have had with my one/ said Mr. 
Linwood, in an undertone. 

'But the superiority of your one compensates/ 
said Mrs. Linwood. 'You will find the key to 
her peculiarities one day.' 

' I don't believe a word of it/ he answered. ' The 
girl is dear to me as my own life ; but beyond a 
general cleverness, I don't see that she possesses 
any distinguishing mental power. It is a pity that 
such an idea should have been put in her head/ 
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With all the force of which she was capable 
Laura opposed the Neuwied arrangement ; but as 
even her mother was proof against her tears and 
expostulations, she found herself obliged to submit. 
In despair she communicated with the priest who 
had imposed her vows upon her, beseeching him 
to receive her into a convent rather than permit 
her to be sent to a prison-like Moravian Establish- 
ment, telling him at ' the same time that what 
seemed so easy when she was in \ Paris was im- 
possible to her now. . She could not, let the con- 
sequences be what they might, confess her change 
of faith to her parents. If he would not open to 
her the convent doors would he extend the term 
of her indulgence another eighteen months ? 

The request was granted. It was not the in- 
tention of the priests to make her a member of 
any of their sisterhoods, until she was mistress 
of the large fortune which, it was well known in 
Bellethorpe, Mr. Linwood was straining every 
nerve to accumulate for her. 

Laura had little conception of this policy. The 
convent of her imagination was the French Palace 
of Indolence, where interesting young ladies like 
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her lived de luxe, had pleasant conversations with 
equally interesting young priests, and spent their 
time much as they liked, provided that their 
studies and recreations were pervaded by a faint 
odour of sanctity. 

The year at Neuwied was entered upon. The 
quiet simplicity of Moravian Establishments is so 
well known that there is no necessity for us to 
enlarge upon the merits of this one, nor to describe 
the devoted band of teachers who all went by the 
endearing appellation of ' Schwester.' The hours 
for study were very long. There was but little 
intermission. As the period for silence lasted a 
long time, and any infringement of rule or any 
insubordination was punished by the silence being 
extended, there was not much opportunity for the 
exercise of talking powers. Indeed Laura Lin- 
wood, in writing home to her mamma, told her 
that she had sent her to learn to speak German 
in a school where no speaking was allowed. The 
little white cap in which she was obliged to appear 
at chapel was a great source of mortification to 
her, and she who could see nothing at all ridiculous 
in the dress of the Parisian or English nun, could 
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scarcely find comparisons ridiculous enough to aid 
her in satirizing the dress of the Moravians. In 
truth she was very unhappy, and being unhappy, 
she was unamiable. The shafts which had once 
been sped on their way in mere innocent light- 
hearted ness were now hurled forward in bitterness 
and pride. A spirit of proud revolt against her 
gentle, humbly-spoken superiors took possession 
of her, and her age made it all too influential. 
Every teacher knows the misery of having such 
an influence at work in a school. Frequently was 
she remonstrated with, and subjected to scholastic 
penalties. At last she was sent to the directress, 
who reasoned very kindly with her; but at the 
same time informed her that as it was not the 
custom of the school to enter upon long contests 
with senior pupils, she must submit herself to the 
spirit and rule of the establishment, be the pro- 
prietor of her own propriety, or she would be sent 
home to her parents, without any allusion to her 
ever again being made in the school she had so 
unhappily quitted. 

Laura's haughty spirit was stung to the quick. 

he knew that the directress would fulfil all that 
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she had threatened To her at least there might 
be no reply. She withdrew within herself, and, no 
longer a tormentor of others, became that unhappy 
thing, a tormentor of Self— a serpent, stinging it- 
self to death in a circle of fire. Lottie felt dis- 
tressed for her cousin, but she was obliged to keep 
her concern at home. Laura would not suffer her 
to converse with her save on the most indifferent 
subjects. This was the greatest trial Lottie had. 
She was very fond of her teachers, and she endeared 
herself to many of her schoolfellows. The re- 
ligious atmosphere so uncongenial to Laura, was 
congenial to her, and her contented spirit enabled 
her to take by the smooth handle many of those 
asperities and roughnesses which must be met 
with in a school-girls life, and it was wonderful 
how they yielded to her touch. But darker and 
darker over Lottie's path there fell the shadow of 
a father's failing health. How little did any other 
trial seem in comparison with that ! There can be 
no better cure for an imaginary trouble than a 
real one. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



BOTH THE COUSINS GET IN A SCRAPE. 
GIRL on leaving school naturally looks for- 



ward to the time which she will spend in her 
father's house, ere she form new ties or enter on 
the serious business of life, if, to confuse metaphor, 
she be called upon to fight its battles. The gay 
and wealthy anticipate a round of pleasure; the 
thoughtful and domestic, participation in home 
duties and hearth joys ; the intellectual and aspir- 
ing, time for a course of reading or leisure for 
indulgence in a beloved pursuit. And perchance 
the dream of all, after release from the thraldom 
of school, is a dream of liberty. Many are dis- 
appointed in the realization ; many have to find 
that the most trivial causes may prove inexorable 
to cheat them of the leisure which they thought 
they could improve so well. Many have a struggle 
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quietly to resign themselves to domestic exigencies 
and the burden which Society imposes. In vain 
do they look for sympathy. Parents and guardians 
in effect say, " We have educated you for Society ; 
now when Society comes up and claims you, you 
must not think to resist the claim. You must 
make yourself as agreeable as you can.' 

To all in some form or other the disappointment 
comes ; but in many cases the years which elapse 
ere the altar of Hymen or the chilly world demands 
the sacrifice of the home of maidenhood are ex- 
ceeding peaceful and pleasant. 

' Duties enough and little cares 

but the burden of responsibility rests as yet upon 
more accustomed shoulders, and as much oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment and pleasure is vouchsafed as 
can reasonably be expected. But as Lottie and 
Laura sat upon the deck of the steamer homeward 
bound, Neuwied, with its experiences, already a 
thing of the past, the expression upon their faces 
was not one of joyous anticipation. Lottie looked 
thoughtful and more than ordinarily pensive, for a 
letter from her mamma had prepared her to find 
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her father very worn and wasted-looking. Lottie 
could scarcely help the conviction taking hold upon 
her mind that at no very distant time she was to 
lose him. The thought was more than she could 
bear. ' If it be possible let this cup pass from me/ 
the wrung spirit had cried in its anguish, and yet 
the will, the will that is done in Heaven, must it 
not be done in earth also ? Lottie bowed her 
head, and tried while she waited to hope. Her 
face still owned to its sweet look of peace, and in 
painful contrast to it was the impatient, dissatisfied 
countenance of her unfortunate cousin. Oh, the 
tortures of that erring, unrepentant, craven spirit ! 

Looking down on the blue, broken sheet of 
water, Laura felt that she hated even the white 
line of foam that was marking her as further from 
the country where her dreaded ordeal had for 
awhile been held suspended. How should she 
brave it ? What would become of her if she did 
not? The priest's threats were vague, but this 
very vagueness made them terrible. The worst of 
it was that her conscience, when it could make it- 
self heard, reproached her with having deliberately 
tried to believe herself into a lie, with baptism into 
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a Church which, in her very heart of hearts, she 
knew to be mistaken. Yet the lie remained to be 
sworn to. The Church she must declare to be the 
Church of her deliberate, intelligent, uninfluenced 
choice ; ay, and pronounce all outside it perhaps 
to be Anathema Maranatka. The time for the 
indulgence would soon be expired. What would 
become of her? Her safest plan undoubtedly 
would have been to have told the secret to her 
parents without loss of time, but this she was 
determined not to do unless absolutely compelled. 

On landing they were met by Mr. Linwood. The 
sight of his face seemed to give Lottie a foretaste 
of the pleasures of home : Laura wept in embrac- 
ing him ; but her tears, after a year's separation, 
seemed so natural that they did not make him un- 
easy. And now each little home-circle found itself 
again complete, and the long-lost link might, to all 
appearance, have been the golden one, with such 
tenderness was it held in the clasping, and so fondly 
was it gazed upon. But for Laura Linwood the 
affection lavished upon her only added to her 
misery, and made her feel how fearfully must 
the blow she was destined to deal to these proud 
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and devoted parents rebound upon her own head 
and heart 

As the period of her religious license shortened, 
she began to think she would be still She would 
leave the priests to imagine that she was faithful to 
her vows ; she would in secret perform their exac- 
tions, and if she shunned the public profession they 
could be none the wiser. A vain confidence truly ! 
It was shortly after the Christmas she was walking 
in the lanes, for the moment forgetful of her posi- 
tion, when she saw in the distance the Catholic 
priest of Bellethorpe. Well, what of that ? He 
had never taken any notice of her nor she of him. 
What a coward she was to turn so sick at heart. 
She felt her face whiten, and she tried to look un- 
concerned. But in the furtive manner of Romish 
priests he looked at her, and presently he raised 
his hat. Laura felt as if she should have fainted. 

' Miss Linwood/ he said. 

' I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance,, 
she replied, feebly trying to pass on. 

'Yet you are a sheep of my fold hiding in 
another's, and I am instructed to claim you/ and 
he turned and walked on with her. 
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' I think you are mistaken ; I don't know what 
you mean. Please let me pursue my, way in peace/ 
and the miserable girl tried to quicken her pace. 

' Oh ! ' said the priest, ' I see ; you intend to play 
false to your colours. I must tell you, then, you 
are in my power, and warn you against the con- 
sequences your moral cowardice may bring upon 
you.' 

Laura looked at him with instinctive dread. 
He was a dark, sinister-looking man; yet the word 
' cowardice ' stung her into the manifestation 
of a little of her old spirit. She drew herself up 
haughtily. 'In your power, sir! — I am not the 
least in your power/ 

' I have been in waiting for you long.' 

'To pounce upon me when I am defenceless; 
a cat-like instinct, truly/ 

' Laura Linwood, restrain yourself; think not that 
you will be allowed to insult your priest with impu- 
nity. Where are your vows of obedience ? Here ! 
do you know anything of this ? ' and he drew from 
his pocket and held before her eyes a roll of paper, 
which, being unfolded, contained in her own writing, 
both in English and French, the vows alluded 
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to, with the date, her tremulous signature, and 
that of all the witnesses of the baptismal initiation 
to which she had submitted. For the first time in 
her life she fainted. But for the interposition of the 
priest's supporting hand she would have fallen to 
the ground. On recovering from her painful swoon, 
he in gentler tones urged her to the speedy un- 
deceiving of her parents, reminding her that the 
inevitable hour was drawing near, and she could 
not on any account be excused from the duty of 
Easter Communion with the preparatory confession. 
He then guided her trembling footsteps down the 
solitary lane, and she made her way home as well 
as she could after the sudden prostration of strength 
which the shock had occasioned her. 

She was sitting in her bed-room when her 
mamma called her : she joined her in the parlour, 
placing herself a little in shadow. 

' Laura, my dear, I want you to write to your 
cousin Ethel and invite her here, either for Easter 
or for the month of May. You will, I am sure, be 
delighted to have her as your visitor, so superior, 
and so interesting. I often wonder that you do 
not speak of her more ; but new scenes, and new 
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studies, and new faces, push former acquaintances 
of but short standing out of mind, and you have 
had so much to engage you. Write at once, my 
dear child, send my very best love and all the rest 
of it You know what to say. You will appreciate 
your cousin better now that you are three years 
older.' 

'Yes, mamma/ said Laura, absently. 
'My precious child/ exclaimed the lady, suddenly, 
' you are ill/ 

She came over to her and took her head in both 
her hands. 

' You are as white as a sheet.' 

' It is nothing, mamma. It will pass.' 

'I don't know what there is goes on within 
this little thinking machine of yours; but one thing 
is but too obvious, it is always at work. Some 
day perhaps we shall know what upon, and shall all 
be surprised. Until then its activity will fret and 
wear the outward framework/ 

With gentle compulsion she made her lie down. 
* If you are not better soon, we shall have to send 
for Dr. Steve Leslie to cure you/ she said, lightly 
as she left the room. 
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'Oh! mamma, that is but a poor joke/ exclaimed 
Laura, wearily. 

As soon as her mamma was safely out of the 
way she rose and wrote the letter to Ethel, simply 
as a relief to her unrest, telling her how pleased 
she would be to see her, and advising May as the 
pleasantest time of the year for her visit. 

' There ! ' she said, when she had folded it and 
directed it, 'that is one of the most insincere 
letters that was ever penned. I'd rather throw my- 
self into the dyke than have to entertain Ethel 
Kirke, with her air of a queen and her appearance 
of looking straight through you ! ' . • . 

A week after, Lottie, on running down to her 
Aunt Linwood's, found Laura unusually affectionate 
and confiding in her manner. - She was delighted at 
the alteration, especially as Laura gave expression 
to some religious thoughts and sentiments, which to 
her unsophisticated mind bore evidence that she 
was at last coming to her right and proper senses. 

' If you would but make up your mind to seek 
and serve God in newness of life, Laura, dear, I 
am sure you would find that an inexhaustible fount 
of happiness had opened up to you/ 
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* I may not do so in your way/ replied Laura, 
' but I have more serious thoughts than you give 
me credit for ; indeed, I am fully resolved to lead 
a religious life ; but I don't talk about it much/ 

* You will perhaps talk more after a while/ said 
Lottie, hopefully. ' The name of Jesus is too sweet 
to a believer to be banished from his lips/ " and 
the love of Christ constraineth." ! 

But Lottie felt a keen throb of delight at the 
admission she thought Laura had made. As Laura 
wanted to speak to her alone, very particularly, 
ere she took leave, they retired to her room. 
When there Lottie looked at her with some curi- 
osity. Her face was flushed, her eye bright and 
nervous, her whole manner full of excitement. 

' Lottie/ she said, ' you are going to Illford on 
Thursday with your papa ? Now, I want you to do 
a little very special business for me, as for a friend, 
but not to mention my name or say a word about 
it to any one, till such time as I give you leave. 
Will you?' 

' Yes/ said Lottie, reluctantly, ' if it is nothing 
that will bring you into trouble/ 

' Cautious in the wrong direction, Lottie, as 
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usual. I should be sorry if I could not take care 
of myself ; but do accommodate me, there's a good 
little soul, or I shall get into trouble with a ven- 
geance ! You are sure you will seal all I tell you 
with confidence ? ' 

' Certainly ! ' said Lottie ; ' but I do not seek the 
confidence!' 

'You are hard, Lottie. I, who profess less, 
should be far more willing to serve you than you 
are to serve me. Well, see, I want you to take 
these to Reubens, the jeweller, and sell them for 
what you can get, as much as you can ; but how- 
ever little, don't refuse it. Bring it me, and I shall 
not blame you.' 

Lottie moved away indignantly. 
' Indeed, Laura, I will never lend myself to any- 
thing of the kind. Mamma told me herself that 
your papa gave £25 for that watch and chain ; the 
brooches and ear-drops are gifts, and you would 
secretly sell them for money. Besides, don't you 
think that your papa and mamma will miss seeing 
them, and ask you what has become of them ? ' 

'Believe me, they will not care a rush/ said 
Laura, emphatically. ' I asked papa if I might do 
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what I liked with my jewellery, and he said, " Yes ! 

wh^t a funny question." ' 

' Never dreaming you would sell it/ 

' Lottie, do you not believe me truthful ? ' 

' Of course I do/ 

4 Then believe me when I say that papa will not 
think for a moment of what becomes of the jewel- 
lery — not for a moment ! ' 

* Then why any secret ? ' 

' Well, Lottie, if you must know, it is because 
I want the money for a religious purpose/ and 
she burst into sobs and tears. Lottie's arm was 
round her in a moment. 

' Oh, you poor darling ! how I have misjudged 
you ! Forgive me ! You contemplate some noble 
sacrifice for others ! It is more than I have ever 
thought of doing. Still, secrets are not right/ 

' But this is only to be kept up for a little bit, 
for a surprise. It will be all out on the twenty-fifth. 
You shall know all then/ 

' Not before ? ' 

' No, not before. It must not be/ 
' Well/ said Lottie, ' I shall begin to think you 
have made some rash vow ; but if you think you 
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must, pay. I can't say that I like it, Laura, 
but ' 

To make a long story short, Laura's importunity 
prevailed ; Lottie yielded where she ought to have 
stood firm. She let her understanding be blinded 
and her conscientious scruples overcome. The 
enemy took her unawares off her watch-tower, and 
that night, and many succeeding ones, she, too, had 
to experience the wretchedness of a pillow of 
thorns. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE FLIGHT. 

THE reader will well conceive how repugnant it 
was to Lottie to be entrusted with such a 
commission, also how unlikely a person she was to 
execute it successfully. The day she was in Ill- 
ford with her papa she watched for an opportunity 
to go with the parcel to Reubens', supposing that 
his business would engage him for some time, and 
that she would be perfectly safe. In a very con- 
fused and scarcely intelligible manner, she made 
her overtures to the jeweller, speaking as if the 
trinkets were her own, and trying to secure for 
them as large a return as possible. She was 
thrown into the greatest consternation by the offer 
he made her. True, Laura told her she was to accept 
any offer, however small, if it was insisted upon ; 
but such a sacrifice as this she could scarcely give 
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her assent to, unless, indeed, she was very foolish 
and more mistress of her own actions than Lottie 
had ever supposed her to be. At last, after some 
consideration, Lottie told the man he might keep 
the jewels till he should hear further from her. 
She must consult with a friend. If she decided to 
agree to his terms he could send her a cheque for 
the amount ; if not, she supposed he would have 
no objection to return the parcel ? 

' Oh, no ; certainly, none whatever.' He con- 
signed the articles to a drawer, and still speaking 
to her, glanced at a gentleman who at that moment 
entered the shop. 

' I assure you/ he said, taking down her name 
and address, ' you may think my terms unreason- 
ably low, but you will not get better elsewhere. 
Second-hand watches are always disposed of at 
great loss.' 

' I am disappointed/ said our clever negotiator ; 
'but I don't profess to be acquainted with such 
matters/ 

She turned, and found herself face to face with 
her father. 

That he had heard the last few words and caught 
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their import was evident from the look of pain and 
astonishment upon his face. 

A jet ntgligte hung temptingly in the window 
had taken his fancy, and he had come in to pur- 
chase it for Lottie. He did not before the jeweller 
ask for an explanation. He bought the n/glig/e 
with rather an ill-grace, and leaving the shop with 
Iris daughter, walked down the street with her with 
a wounded and embarrassed air. As for Lottie, she 
was ready to sink through the earth with mortifi- 
cation. She did not even seek to find a way out 
of the difficulty. She had not the readiness or 
address to assume to be either innocent or in- 
different. The young lady in whose interests she 
was acting might have proved herself equal to the 
occasion ; Lottie was quite helpless : having raised 
a cloud of suspicion, she could only meekly rest 
beneath it until it should pass away. 

In a private sitting-room of the hotel they sat 
with a dinner before them, which neither of them 
had anyinclination to touch. Mr. Ash well spoke first. 

' Tell me, Lottie, do you already find the allow- 
ance I have made you too small ? if so, I will 
endeavour to increase it Anything rather than 
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have you resort to such expedients as I have de- 
tected you in this morning/ 

' Oh, papa ! you are only too liberal ! ' said 
Lottie, bursting into tears ; ' how could I expect 
you to do more for me, and at my age ? ' 

'Then why are you trying to dispose of your 
watch ? It was not honourable ! You ought not 
to have considered that you had a right to do so. 
You must have known that you had not, or why 
have been underhand ? I would not interfere before 
Reubens ; but now I tell you that before we 
leave this town you must get it back from him. If 
you do not value it, and are so much in want of 
money, I will purchase it of you, and resume the 
gift till I think it will be esteemed. 

The quiet severity of these words was so unlike 
Mr. Ashwell's usual mode of expressing displeasure, 
impetuous and warm, that Lottie felt cut to the 
heart. Her feelings would not let her speak. She 
drew her watch from her pocket, simply to assure 
him that it was still in her own possession. 

' Oh, you have been unsuccessful ! ' he said, 
drily. ' You can give me the watch, and tell me 
what you want for it.' 
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' Dear papa, take it, if you are angry; but indeed 
I want nothing. I have never tried to part with 
my watch, papa, nor indeed anything that you have 
ever given me.' 

She moved away from the table, and stood rest- 
ing her elbow on the mantel-piece; the mirror 
reflecting her tearful face. 

'You tell me that you never did, Lottie; I'm 
bound to believe you. Thank God you deserve 
that much from me! But there must be some 
reason for the words I heard. Ah, my darling, 
explain and remove all this painful misunder- 
standing/ 

'Alas, papa, I cannot. I'm very sorry, but I 
cannot/ 

'Well/ he said, 'I could not have believed it; 
however, I am not the first who has been wounded 
from an unexpected quarter. That the boys might 
one day be led into mischief I have felt was 
possible, but that the little girl whose life has been 
always so guarded, in whom I trusted, and whom 
I thought incapable of dishonour, should be im- 
plicated in such a mystery seems to me almost 
incredible/ 
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She made no answer. 

' Lottie/ he exclaimed at last, with rising anger, 
walking towards her and taking her hands in his 
while he looked into her burning conscious face, 
' I will not have this ; I will not stand it I 
insist upon an explanation/ 

' But I cannot make it, papa/ She raised her 
truthful earnest eyes to his face, — 

' Papa, did you ever know me deceive you, or 
do you a deliberate wrong ? ' 

' No/ he emphasized ; ' no, never, and I cannot 
have you begin.' 

' Do you think that I would begin now ? ' 

' I hate mysteries, and I believe you are being 
drawn into something not quite straightforward. 
I must get to the bottom of it/ 

' But you cannot, papa. Oh, will you not trust 
me for a little while ? I will tell you all if you will 
give me time/ 

With that assurance he was obliged to content 
himself, but he felt very much hurt. To his simple 
straightforward mind, and his wife's, a girl could 
ot have a secret of this kind without some blame 
ttaching to it. Lottie was not likely to sin against 
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her conscience, but she might suffer her judgment 
to be warped. Her mamma, on hearing of it, felt 
very much grieved with her, because, in the present 
state of her husbands health, she could not bear 
that he should have any cause for mental agitation. 

Lottie, finding herself involved in great trouble, 
begged Laura to release her from her promise 01 
secrecy. 

'You know, Laura, if there is nothing wrong, 
you ought not to mind the secret being told a little 
earlier. I cannot endure for papa and mamma to 
be so offended with me. It is not what I am used 
to, and it does seem so strange and so hard/ 

Then Laura turned upon her harshly. 'Oh, 
how you do bother me ! As if you couldn't do 
that much for a friend without making a difficulty 
of it, and then to magnify such a bit of a scrape into 
a serious trouble ! Really, cousin Lottie, after free- 
ing myself from this obligation I will not take upon 
myself the weight of another.' 

To Lottie's surprise the jeweller's terms were 
accepted. This increased her discomfort. She 
felt less and less satisfied with her own part in the 
transaction. She hailed the twenty-fifth as the 
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day when, after seeing Laura, she might clear up all 
the mystery, and obtain forgiveness for all the 
uneasiness which she had occasioned. She took 
no part in the conversation at the breakfast-table 
that morning ; secretly congratulating herself, how- 
ever, that the restraint was not to last much longer. 

Presently a servant entered.. 

' Please, ma'am/ she said to Mrs. Ashwell, ' Mr. 
and Mrs. Linwood want you and the master to 
come over directly/ 

They looked up in surprise. 

' What can be the matter ? ' queried Mr. Ash- 
well. Mrs. Ashwell hastened to the kitchen. A 
Babel of tongues was silenced by her approach. 
Mrs. Linwood's messenger, seeing her come into 
the passage, closed the kitchen door behind her. 

' I hope there is no trouble/ said Mrs. Ashwell. 

' Oh ! ma'am, there is, and it's about Miss Lin- 
wood. She has run away/ 

' Run away ? ' 

' Yes, ma'am ; never was in bed last night/ 
Lottie, leaning over the banisters, heard these 
words. With the cry of a shot animal she bounded 
away and locked herself into her room. 
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Now she knew why the money had been wanted. 
Oh, wretched ! wretched ! and she had aided in a 
disgraceful plot! Her condemnation and distress 
were such as she had hardly ever endured in her 
life. She thought that the suspense would never 
be ended. Her papa and mamma were at the 
Linwoods', and it seemed that they would stay 
there all day ; but in an hour or two her mamma 
returned, looking deathly pale, and Lottie at once 
hastened to her. 

'Oh, mamma!' inquired she, 'what dreadful 
trouble is this ? With whom has cousin Laura run 
away ? ' 

' Ah, you may well ask that question ! Child, 
tell me, truly, how much do you know ? Had you 
any knowledge or suspicion that before ever your 
cousin went into Germany she was a baptized 
Catholic ? ' 

' Impossible, mamma ! impossible ! ' 

' I am glad you have not known ; but it is true, 
Lottie. After diligently searching in her room I 
found a letter, not intended to be lighted on at 
once. It was the strangest letter. She told her 
parents she was entering a convent, and they must 
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look on her as dead. It would be impossible 
for them to track her, and they had better not try. 
There were some wild protestations of affection, 
but nothing that could in any way furnish a clue 
to her future whereabouts.' 

' And what are they doing ? ' asked Lottie. 
' What are they going to do ? ' 

'Oh, your pap/t and uncle have been to the 
station to make inquiries ; but the station-master 
says that no young lady like her, nor no runaway 
young lady, has taken her ticket there. Still, it is 
our impression that she is on her way to some con- 
vent in Paris. Your uncle is going to see Madame 
Lisde ; "he is nearly beside himself. Your papa 
had to scold him and tell him he was more like a 
maniac than a rational being/ 

' And poor aunt Linwood, mamma ? ' 

' She is completely crushed. Her mind seems 
unable to take in the extent of its trouble. I must 
not leave her for long/ 

Hearing her papa enter the library, Lottie 
hastened to him there. With a sudden impulse he 
held out both his hands to her. Was he thank- 
ful that she, too, had not taken flight ? or was it 
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that he believed that he was now to hear the ex- 
planation which should clear her from all blame ? 
or that, in his great trouble, he had forgotten the 
doubtful position in which she had placed herself ? 
She did not fly to his embrace. She kneeled be- 
side him, turning her white, penitent face up to his. 

'Papa, I have been more verily guilty than I 
thought' 

'Oh, ay! one mystery hinges upon the other. 
I felt sure of that' 

' I disposed of the things for Laura, papa. She 
said she wanted the money for a religious purpose — 
I fancied a benevolent one. She said that it would 
all come out on the twenty-fifth, and I weakly 
yielded. But do, papa, forgive me, though you 
must find it hard ! Uncle and aunt never will ; Laura 
perhaps never will, and I shall never forgive myself. 

' She deceived you, my poor child. Let it be a 
life-long lesson to you.' He bent his head to hers 
in the yearning of his affection. With his kiss she 
felt a tear fall on her brow. Oh, how she sorrowed 
then for the unhappy girl who had separated herself 
from a fathers and a mothers love ! What would 
Rome give for that she took away ? 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FATAL CONSEQUENCES. 

TVyTR. LINWOOD'S visit to Madame Us6e 
XY-L would have been worse than useless, were 
it not that so long as there was anything left for 
him to do, hope in a measure buoyed him up, and 
his grief was disturbed from its concentrativeness. 
Mrs. Linwood had to bear the torture of suspense 
at home. Her sister and niece were as much with 
her as possible ; but notwithstanding long periods 
of abstraction in which she indulged, there were 
times when the very sight of the latter made her 
give way to uncontrollable fits of weeping. Then 
Lottie quietly withdrew, and her mamma took 
her place. After the interview with Madame Lis£e 
a telegram was forwarded her, containing simply 
these two words, ' No satisfaction/ 

Mr. Linwood returned home in a pitiable state of 
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exhaustion. Anxiety for him roused Mrs. Linwood 
from the apathy that was gaining upon her ; but as 
soon as he had partially recovered from his prostra- 
tion, the excitement returned upon him in full 
force. He was, according to the provincial phrase, 
' fit to be held ; ' now declaring what he would do 
to the people who had robbed him of his child, — no 
priest should cross his path with impunity; now 
threatening to lay hands upon himself. 

'Arthur, this is the raving of a madman/ Mr. 
Ashwell would say. 'Arthur, remember your 
wife ; don't you think she has enough to bear ? ' 

' But, John, if it was your Lottie ? ' 

' Oh, God, if it was ! Still, I should look to God 
to help me.' 

' Why, man, what do you suppose I have toiled 
so hard for, even after the wheel of prosperity 
turned ? It wasn't for myself : I'd enough to retire 
on. It was all, all for my child. I was determined 
I'd make for her a splendid dowry; my whole 
heart was bent upon it, and now they've stolen her. 
and she's wearing her heart out in a convetn. Oh, 
God ! what good shall my life do me ? ' 

' There is only one balm for wounds like yours. 

20 
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Seek it at the foot of the Cross. Seek the " favour 
that is better than life," and pray that God's con- 
verting grace may reach your poor girl even in her 
cpnvent. Then, if not on earth, in heaven you 
will surely meet again/ 

' But if it was your Lottie ? ' 

' If it was my Lottie, that is all that I could do. 
Oh, my poor friend ! how much God pities you, if 
you could only believe it. Hasn't His fatherliness 
been wronged and trampled on often enough for 
Him to know the agony of a deserted father's 
heart?' 

' She daren't tell me, she said, that they'd made 
a convert of her. Oh, there must have been some 
bitter mistake between us, or why should she be 
afraid of me ? / reproach her, indeed, not I ! ' So 
he thought in the greater pain of his desolated 
home. It was natural that he should think so. 
His friend did not contradict him. 

Well, there was a little circle that mourned, 
enclosed by ever-widening circles, and rather 
strange rumours were set afloat, and the news- 
papers had their remarks to make, but not a trace 
of the truant was to be discovered. A month after 
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the night of her flight, three sisters from the little 
nunnery of Bellethorpe took the express for London. 
They were all closely veiled, and one was of a 
young, slight figure, but no one dreamed that that 
was Laura Linwood. Yet she it was. She was on 
her way to a convent in Paris. We will not follow 
her there. 

Sometimes Mr. Linwood's feelings took the 
complexion of great indignation against her; 
indeed, it was often hard to tell what prevailed the 
longest — the anguish of the wounded father, or 
that of the thoroughly disappointed man. His 
life-work was shattered at a blow by the cherished 
hand for which he had designed, and contrived, 
and wrought. What wonder was it that, contem- 
plating the ruins, he should say, ' What good shall 
my life do me?' Yet, so long as Reason maintains 
her sway, the most frantic grief must expend itself, 
Men and women bide their time in the dark 
chambers of their affliction ; but presently they 
issue forth to resume the old routine of duty and 
of labour, though now it may be it is as machines 
and automatons, and not as living intelligences, for 
the soul that aforetime animated them is gone. 
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Again Mr. Linwood sat among his plans and met 
his clients, and gave orders to his clerks and pupils ; 
but ' Oh, how changed ! ' was the pitying excla- 
mation of those who thus met with him. No 
sparkling, effervescent wit; no light banter now. 
The clerks and pupils bore with his unreasonable 
outbursts of anger — even the youngest of them — 
without making impertinent remarks thereupon. 

'The poor master!' was their only comment, 
made ofttimes in dismay; and, indeed, it was said 
that after one of his outbursts he had been seen in 
an hysterical passion of tears, as if he felt conscious 
of his folly, and was ashamed of it ; and the clerk 
who had so seen him said, — 

' It would serve that Miss Linwood right if she 
were doomed to carry about with her a magic mirror, 
which should always show her the parents she has 
been such a curse to, just as they may be feeling/ 

Oh, if naughty children were to be gifted with 
such mirrors, many prodigals might be speeded on 
their way home ; but we fear that there might be 
many who, like Judas, would be tempted to go out 
and hang themselves. Yet, does Conscience never 
furnish such a glass ? does she not speak of lines 
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deepening and hair bleaching, prematurely, because 
' Harry or Lucy left us so many years ago, and we 
never have a line from them now ' ? 

One morning, before going to his rooms, Mr. 
Linwood stept into the Ashwells'. His manner 
was timid and confused, and his eyes had the 
appearance of being glazed. He would not sit 
down, but walking over to the window, spoke for a 
few moments on trifles. 'John/ he said, at last, 
finding that Mrs. Ashwell and Lottie had retired — 
'John, I feel very uncomfortable in my head this 
morning. I've half a mind to see Leslie. It 
doesn't ache, but it is so dazed and confused ; it 
feels as if it wouldn't work/ 

' Then take my advice/ said Mr. Ashwell, ' don't 
try to make it, and see Leslie without delay.' 

^Oh, it's not of all that consequence/ he said, 
immediately, as if out of pure perverseness. 

Mr. Ashwell did not reply. 

' Perhaps you think I ought to make my will ? ' 

' Why, that was done long ago ; I witnessed it/ 

'Do you think I'd let that stand? I made 
another three weeks ago/ 
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Mr. Ashwell looked at him with intense pity. 

* You ought not to be offended with me for my 
solicitude for you. After all you have passed 
through lately, such symptoms as you have named 
ought to receive attention. If you'd take my advice, 
Arthur, you'd shut up house and go to the sea.' 

' I wouldn't for ten thousand kingdoms ! ' 

'Why not?' 

' It would seem as if a sea-side out could com- 
fort me for my poor girl.' 

' But you will see Leslie ? ' 

'Well, perhaps! at noon. Though, I daresay 
I shall be all right by that time.' 

Only two hours after news came both to Dr. 
Leslie and Mr. Ashwell that Mr. Linwood had 
fallen down in his room in a fit. Mrs. Ashwell was 
asked to go and prepare her sister for his speedily 
being brought home, and Mr. Ashwell, Dr. Leslie, 
and Steve were immediately in attendance upon 
the sufferer. The moment the medical men saw 
him they knew that immediately fatal consequences 
were to be apprehended, and Mr. Ashwell read 
their judgment in their faces. He was borne home, 
and laid upon a couch in the breakfast-room. 
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Bleeding restored consciousness, but his eyes 
wandered round the room with a dying look. His 
wife kneeled beside him, clasping his hands in her 
own. Long he looked into those dark eyes, whose 
beauty and whose lustre had been nearly washed 
away in tears. She at least had never wronged or 
deceived him. The link between them was gone, 
and now she was all to him. Ought he not to have 
borne more bravely for her sake? In that long 
last look husband and wife took their mystic fare- 
well of each other. The dying lips parted, ' John, 
pray/ Earnestly was the request responded to. 
Tears flowed silently down the pallid face. The 
prayer ended, he spoke again to his wife. 

' If ever she does come back, say — that I — for- 
gave — her — and forgive her — too. God — bless — 
you.' 

Was the one object, then, through so many years 
of life to be the one, the only one in death ? With 
the fervour and authority of an apostle, John 
Ashwell stood by the couch of the dying man. 
Bending down towards him a face of yearning 
solicitude, he said, in tones which sounded startling 
in the stillness of the room, — 
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' Dost thou believe in the Son of God ? ' 

It roused the latent energies. 

' Yes ; I believe. I saw Him — when you 
thought — I slept/ referring, no doubt, to his period 
of unconsciousness. ' Good-bye! dear friends. 
Good-bye ! ' and the * good-bye * was for ever. 

Mrs. Linwood herself closed her husband's eyes, 
then, with a wail, she sunk upon the floor. Oh, the 
anguish of that wail ! It had just occurred to her 
that even the lifeless remains before her were in 
part the price of an accomplishment! 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

CALMLY WAITING. 

AURA LINWOOD might have been the key- 



A - - ' stone of a little social arch, so disastrous were 
the effects of her flight and disappearance. The 
wear and tear of so much excitement upon Mr. 
AshwelFs weakening frame could not but make 
itself felt. He was like an oarsman trying in a 
storm to bring a small craft with its precious freight 
to land, but sinking with exhaustion as soon as he 
touched the shore. The effect of the recent shocks 
to which he had been subjected was to bring on 
an attack of hemorrhage, which was no sooner 
healed than it was succeeded by another and then 
another. 

Change of air was tried ; but the benefit was 
temporary, and when at last he betook himself to a 
partially darkened room, it was with the calm 
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certainty settling on his heart that there he was 
to await the coming of the Master's feet 

'Alice/ said Mrs. Linwood, 'let me come and 
stay with you and help you. This affliction may 
be very tedious, or it may be unto death. You, 
who have children to live for, may well spare your 
strength for them, and the greatest kindness you 
can do to me is to let me be of some use.' 

' I am sure; Gussey, you will be a great comfort,' 
said Mrs. Ash well. 

She accepted cordially her sister's services, 
knowing full well that in rendering them her 
broken spirit would find some solace for its wounds. 

Great was Mrs. Linwood s astonishment when, after 
her husband's death, the convent of Sainte Marie, 
Place de la Beaut£, Paris, put in a claim for Laura's 
fortune, or at least for the interest of it till, on her 
majority, it should be her own. Had it not been 
for the circumstance of the altered will, this claim 
might have held good, save for the present use of 
interest. Mrs. Linwood had now the information 
she so much desired. She knew where her daughter 
was ; but as to obtaining any communication with 
her, she found it absolutely impossible. She was 
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informed that Miss Linwood herself declined either 
interview or correspondence, but this she scarcely 
credited. By her lawyer she refused to give up to 
Laura's superiors her fortune, until it was repre- 
sented that by so doing she would greatly improve 
her position in the convent. On the possession of 
her dowry, this Bride of Christ would enjoy entire 
exemption from domestic duties with the privileges 
and little honours accorded to ladies at whose 
espousals the Church had been similarly enriched ; 
without it she must share the fate of those portion- 
less ones who were obliged to perform all the menial 
offices of the convent, and who did not enjoy any 
position whatever. 

The mother's heart bled anew at this, and she 
consulted with Mr. Ashwell as to whether she 
ought not to recognise the claim in order that she 
might ensure her child's comfort. 

But he said, firmly, 'Do not yield to them, 
Gussey, do not. What guarantee have you that 
you would ameliorate her position ? Besides, if 
you could, do you want to content her with the 
conventual life ? Let her see the bitterness of it, 
that it may lead her to repentance. Who knows 
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but she may yet come back to you ? They wilt 
have all the less temptation to keep her if her 
being with them brings them in no profit Don't 
show your gratitude to the robbers who have 
spoiled you of your lamb by sending them the 
fleece, since you have it in possession. Leave 
them to repent their bargain ; ' and she took his 
advice. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



CLASPED HANDS. 



TEVE LESLIE had taken his degree and 



^ was in practice with his father. The practice 
was in a few years to be entirely his own. He was 
said to be a young man of rare promise in his 
profession, and it was well known that to him the 
study of medicine was an earnest and all-absorbing 
one. Steve had never renewed his suit to Laura 
Linwood. He might have done, had she given 
him any encouragement ; but her bearing to him 
was so unnecessarily haughty that at first he 
resented it, and afterwards felt slightly amused 



Laura had taken his fancy when a boy, but it 
was doubtful whether she had stirred the deeper 
emotions of his nature. Steve did not believe that 
he possessed any deeper emotions. He would 




at it. 
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have disdained to press a suit which was despised ; 
besides, he had other things to think about than 
love. Yet when Laura had come to grief, and 
reproach was cast upon her name, Steve felt pain- 
fully on her account. He made every endeavour 
to procure intelligence respecting her; he even 
bearded the Bellethorpe priest in his den (though 
no one knew of that proceeding) ; and when he 
found that his efforts were vain, his sorrow for her 
seemed worse to bear, because of his not being 
able to do anything. 

' Our poor Harebell ! ' he would say to Lottie, — 

' u Neath the cold gloomy walls of the convent's deep shade, 
Like a plant in the desert, she's destined to fade.'" 

After Mr. Linwood's sad death, so painfully 
attributable to her folly, his sentiments towards her 
were not so lenient His commiseration was re- 
served for those whom he esteemed the principal 
and the innocent sufferers. Mr. Ashwells gradual 
decline, and the old intimacy, made Steve his fre- 
quent visitor. Often did he relieve the monotony 
of the sick room by conversing with his patient, or 
the quiet watcher by his side. Lottie was generally 
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there, and Steve insensibly acquired a habit of 
confiding his opinions to her, giving her his orders, 
and instructing her what she was to say to her 
mamma. 

' You had better tell your mamma so and so/ he 
would say, as if he had such confidence in her 
tenderness and firmness. At another time, when 
poor Lottie would be all unnerved by the long fits 
of coughing, it would be, ' You must not give way. 
Remember your mamma, and be brave.' Lottie 
always felt braced by her interviews with Steve. 
His whole counsel seemed to be, ' Think never of 
thyself. Cherish those hearts that want thee ; ' 
and patiently she tried to act upon it. Only her 
aunt Kezzy knew how much her self-denial cost 
her, how strong a tide of emotion had to be 
restrained ere the 'flood-gates could be closed. In 
time Steve used to speak to her in a more per- 
emptory tone still : * You must not be allowed to 
sit up to-night. Oh, of course you know better 
than I ; but I shall speak to your mamma.' Or, 
' You really must have a walk, so much is depend- 
ing on you ; and if we do not take care, when your 
strength is the most needed, ycu will find it gone.' 
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Mr. Ashwell could scarcely bear to have any one 
about him but his wife and Lottie, and they could 
little bear to be parted from him. One evening, 
when Steve was there, the latter, sitting in the 
shadow of the room, was thinking how much better 
her papa had been through the day, how bright 
he seemed this evening. But when Steve took his 
seat beside him, he said, * Ah, Steve, my lad, is 
that you ? I've been much easier to-day ; but, for 
all that, I think the end is approaching.' 

' Yes, sir, I fear that it is/ said Steve, solemnly. 

'I should like to see all the boys once more. 
Often when IVe said good-bye to them, I have 
thought that perhaps it was for the last time. To- 
morrow we'll send for them, if you think ' 

Steve did not reply. 

'IVe had a letter to-day that filled my heart 
with joy. You may read it ; it's under my pillow. 
My youngest boy writes to me that he couldn't 
bear for me to pass away and not give me the 
greatest happiness he knew he could give me; 
so he has been led to give his heart to God, and 
now I can say that all my children are walking in 
the truth.' 
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' You can sing, then, your Nunc Dimittisj said 
Steve. 

* Yes, I can. How beautifully does God answer 
in some families the prayer of all His elect people : 
" That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth ; that our daughters may be as corner-stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace." ' 

Lottie emerged from her retreat and knelt by his 
bedside, the tears flowing swiftly down her face. 

' You've been a good daughter to me/ said Mr. 
Ashwell — ' a good daughter. I've spared nothing 
to make you sensible, and refined, and accomplished, 
and you have more than realized my hopes. But 
all the time you have only been my own Lottie, 
my nice little girl, that no one could in reason find 
fault with. 1 

For all the touch of humour in his tones, Lottie's 
heart was so full she was obliged to kiss him, and 
steal out of the room. 

' I am well content/ said the dying man. ' To 
be sure, I don't leave riches behind me, but the 
boys are all nicely placed and likely to do well. 
Edgar is bent upon being an architect ; so, when 
he leaves school, his uncle's successor has promised 

21 
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to take him under his wing. The boys will be good 
to their mother as they get on. She and Lottie 
may be very comfortable with what they have, if 
Lottie turns the education I've given her to account, 
as no doubt she will I don't fear but she will 
prosper. She is persevering, and knows how to 
take things by the smooth handle/ 

' Oh, Mr. Ashwell ! ' said Steve, with deep feel- 
ing, * won't you give me the right, to care for 
Lottie, if she will but accept of the guardianship ? 
Let me tell you how her real worth, her simplicity, 
and genuine, unobtrusive piety have won and 
enthralled all the affection that is in my heart 
I have long cherished the hope that one day I 
might make her mine/ 

A smile of sweet surprise passed over the pallid 
face. 

'The fragrance of the little wood-violet has 
pierced through the shade. If I could have had a 

wish for my daughter 1 cannot talk; let me 

embrace you, my son.' 

Steve Leslie did not leave the house that night, 
but Lottie did not know it The poor child was 
utterly worn out; and after waking her mamma, 
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who had been obliged to take sleep, she threw her- 
self upon her bed, eager for rest as well. 

Before the morning dawned she was summoned 
to her father's room. One look, and she knew the 
change had come. At one side of the bed sat her 
mamma; at the other, Steve. Kneeling beside 
him, she murmured, ' Papa — oh, dear papa V His 
eyes opened ; taking her hand in his, he put it into 
Steve's, and in one clasp he held them, while they 
still knelt, waiting and watching together. Lottie 
did not understand the token. She thought that 
he mistook Steve for one of her brothers, and was 
confiding her to him ; and for him, he would not 
have disturbed the sacredness of that hour by 
pressing upon her, even by a touch, the conscious- 
ness of what was intended. So the night passed 
on, and when the amber curtains of the morn were 
drawn back, and a ladder of golden sunbeams 
was let down upon the sleeping earth, one in that 
still room had winged his way far above its highest 
rung, and was, — 

* Where the angels praise their King, 
And hail the morning star.' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



BE ONLY THAT TO ME. 
HEN a good man passes from the earth, he 



* * has far more mourners than is signified by 
the multiplication of scarfs and hatbands. Great 
was the respect shown to John Ash well's memory 
by his fellow-townsmen of every class and of every 
religious denomination. On the day of the funeral 
all the shops were closed ; the bells rung a muffled 
peal, and an ever-increasing concourse of people 
followed his beloved remains to the grave. 

The numerous visits of condolence were very 
trying to the widow and her daughter; but they 
felt grateful for the real sympathy so freely be- 
stowed on them, and they did not fail to express 
their appreciation. During those few days they 
seldom saw Steve ; but one morning, soon after a 
young friend of Lottie's had taken leave, he entered. 
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She rose and greeted him quite simply. ' I am so 
glad to see you/ she said. ' Shall I ever forget 
your kindness to papa ? ' He sat beside her on the 
sofa, still retaining her hand within his own. 

' How are you to-day ? ' he asked, with great 
tenderness. 

'Quite well. I hope, Steve, that you don't 
think me hard ; I can't help myself, but I do seem 
to grieve for papa so little/ 

Tears were in her eyes, and a wonderful smile 
shone through them. 

' You know I never could bear to think of the 
separation ; it seemed dreadful. I felt as if I 
should wish to die. But all those last days of 
papa's life were so beautiful, that it seems as if 
the peace in his heart had reflected itself back 
in ours ; and now we can hardly mourn him, we've 
had such a glimpse of the Heaven he has gone to 
enjoy, and are so taken up with the thought of his 
happiness.' 

' Thank God ! ' said Steve. 

' Mamma feels just as I do — though, of course, 
my loss cannot compare with hers ; and no doubt 
the grief will come terribly one day, and we shall 
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miss him as we have never missed him yet The 
excitement will pass, and then the sorrow will be 
felt; still, we do feel thankful for the strength given 
to us now/ 

' And what are your plans for the future ? ' asked 
Steve. ' What do you intend to do ? ' 
'To do?' 
' Yes.' 

' I understand you. I am glad you have asked 
me that question, because I can't talk to mamma 
about it yet Is it not a comfort that the boys all 
promise so well, and that their way seems open ? 
If they do not disappoint us, mamma and I can do 
very nicely ; but of course I must try and add to 
what we have. Now, I should like your advice. 
If mamma will consent to leave Bellethorpe, I 
think I ought to begin a school in some place 
where there is an opening. If not, I might perhaps 
get together here a little one, like Miss Newcome 
used to have ; or else secure a daily engagement 
where French or German was a desideratum. I 
might also take music pupils, and teach a drawing- 
class. You are laughing at me, Steve ! ' 

* Indeed I am not' 
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' You were in your eyes. Do you not like my 
plan?' 

' I shall be very sorry if you put it into execution.' 
'Well, tell me of a better/ 

' Lottie, what do you think he who has passed 
from us meant when he took your hand and mine 
and clasped them so closely together, and so 
lovingly, in his own ? ' 

She started. The colour rushed into her face 
and the tears into her eyes. 

' He took you for one of the boys/ 

' Oh, no, no. The act was one of consciousness. 
I had asked him some few hours before to give me, 
if it might be for the gathering, his little wood- 
violet. I had promised to love and to cherish her, 
as tenderly as even he would have wished, and/ 
said Steve, his voice trembling, * he did not refuse 
me. When he put your hand in mine, Lottie, he 
meant as much as if he had been spared to give 
you to me at the altar. Will you tell me that the 
gift, his choicest and best, was well bestowed ? ' 
But Lottie did not answer him ; she only wept 
very quietly. Suddenly there burst from her a 
very nervous but happy little laugh, — 
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9 The idea of your thinking of a little insignifi- 
cant thing like me ! ' 

4 Won't you give me the right to say, the idea 
of your thinking of a dry, taciturn, prosy old 
Esculapius like me ? ' 

' It is well we are both so humble/ laughed 
Lottie. ' Dear Steve, take me for what I am ; 
that was always the way papa loved me. He 
never told me to be like anybody else, though 
he took such pains with me. I was only his 
" nice little girl," you know/ 

* Be only that to me/ 

' I will not promise. No ; you will act the lord 
of Creation over me if I do. I think I must teach 
you my own importance/ 

' As if I did not know it! Well, Lottie, I think 
we may rejoice in this, that we have not one 
another yet to learn.' 

EPILOGUE. 

Steve Leslie strongly urged his mother-in-law 
to make his home her own. Mrs. Linwood also 
wished her to share hers ; but though she spent 
much of her time with her sister and her daughter, 
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she preferred still to enjoy her independence, for 
then all her children could visit her, and feel that 
they had a parental home to draw to. 

The society at Bellethorpe was much noted for 
the number among its elect ladies who were widows. 
In one class there were found to be no less than 
fourteen. Mrs. Ashwell joined the sisterhood, and 
the beauty of her Christian character was generally 
recognized. She shed a soft and steady light, and her 
children arose and called her blessed. The infirmities 
of age laid Aunt Kezzy aside from active usefulness, 
but her influence did not wane. The young people 
still sought unto her, for her heart was young. 
The evergreen gleamed richly through its snows. 

Mrs. Linwood was seldom seen outside her own 
doors; her heart was broken, and while it 'brokenly 
lived on/ the wheels of existence dragged, and 
she became a confirmed invalid. ' Oh, widowed ! 
childless ! desolate ! afflicted ! with no daughter's 
hand to soothe me ! My only child, my fondly- 
cherished one, hidden away from me and drudging 
in a convent ! What a price ! Oh, what a price 
to give for an accomplishment ! ' 
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Ethel Kirke, whose place at home could now be 
taken by her younger sister, often paid her long 
visits, and there was a genuine pathos in the devo- 
tion Ethel paid her which did not spring from 
mere kind-heartedness. She had confessed her 
visit to the Romanist chapel, also her indiscretion 
in confiding to Laura her own inclinations in favour 
of that form of worship ; but even Mrs. Linwood 
assured her that there was no reproach to her in 
these things ; the seed of the mischief must have 
been sown in the clime where it had burst into the 
poison-flower. 

No one now visiting in Ethel's home would 
marvel at a seeming inconsistency ; would accuse 
her of inattention and disrespect to the mother 
who depended so much upon her judgment, and 
her ability to live and act for others. Ethel had 
put on Christ, and, beneath that beautiful garment, 
the robe of Self-love must infallibly fall away, 
naturally as the coom from the insect, which afore- 
time grovelled and slept, but now bursts its fetters, 
and spreads its wings in the glory of the warm, 
live sunshine. But we have more to tell of Ethel 
yet, more also of our old friend Gertrude Miller. 
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Amid the clustering vines and the orange and 
citron blooms of Italy, the worker failed ; the high 
of purpose, but faint of heart, drooped and lan- 
guished. Her school had to be resigned, and she 
came home, to all appearances to die. Yet low as 
life ofttimes ebbed with her, the springs were not 
forsaken, the tide was wont to return. She revived 
again, sorrowfully to feel that the desire of her 
heart was taken from her, and to look through the 
now undarkened windows of her sick room out on 
the sunny landscape, with her brightening vision ; 
but into the blank future, with the minds ab- 
stracted gaze, saying, ' I shall not die, but live ; 
yet how shall I shape my life anew, and whither 
in this troublesome world shall I direct my course?' 
At this time of her convalescence, Miss Turner 
sent for her to spend a few months with her. Ger- 
trude came to her tremblingly, flutteringly, like a 
bird of a broken wing, and Miss Turner felt for the 
keen disappointment, which was worse even than 
death. 

However, it was folly to give up everything as 
lost. 'Tutto e sciolto/ wearifully sighed Ger- 
trude ; but encouraged by Miss Turner's strength- 
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ening words, she made a fresh application to have 
entrusted to her the management of a school in 
Italy. To her mortification, the ministers to whom 
she wrote decided that she was unable to bear all 
the responsibility and care, the commerce with the 
world that school-keeping had brought upon her, 
and must, if persevered in, bring upon her again. 
She had been 'tried and found wanting* — want- 
ing in the nerve-power and physical stamina which 
alone could enable the body to fulfil the behests of 
the mind. This her correspondents deeply re- 
gretted, as they said there was in Italy a fine field 
for the exercise of talents such as hers. Had she 
been a lady of means, able to maintain herself and 
consecrate such health and energy as she had to 
the service, she would have been invaluable; as 
she was not, she must resign herself to the will of 
Him who would reward her, not according to the 
actual amount of work she was able to accomplish, 
but according as it was in her heart 

Gertrude could not but acknowledge that this 
letter was faithful and kind ; it was also generous in 
its admission of will, where force and energy were 
feeble. She could do a great deal in her own way, 
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and taken at her best times, but she could not bear 
mental anxiety, little frictions, heavy cares, and 
ever-recurring petty worries. She blamed herself 
for it severely, the while Miss Turner, with her deep 
insight, knew that she was not to be blamed. 
* The spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak/ 

' Gertrude/ she said, ' I think I know what you 
must do. You must not be wasted ; you must not 
be broken-hearted ; you must go abroad again, and 
take some one with you who will be a stay to you. 
My income is moderate, but I can back you a little 
in your enterprise. The money I give you will be 
lent to the Lord for you to trade with, and Ethel 
Kirke shall be your coadjutor.' 

' My dear Miss Turner ! ' 

' She is just the one to sustain you. Ethel Kirke 
is of a very fine nature. Ever since her conversion 
she has been engaged in teaching " Ragged Schools." 
I have always thought her one whom God might 
see fit to appoint to great enterprises and high and 
holy work/ 

' She looks like it, she is grand/ 

' I know that in her own soul she has felt rest- 
less, undefined yearnings to work of this kind ; 
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but I have said to her, "Wait contented, Ethel 
trade with what you have. If the desire for ex- 
tended influence is of God, He will furnish it, and 
will summon you to your post in His own good 
time. Never run before you are sent." ' 

Gertrude was overcome with gratitude to Miss 
Turner for empowering her so generously to resume 
once more her cherished work, and she seemed 
pleased with the proposal that Ethel Kirke should 
be associated with her. 

Ethel listened to the unfolding of Miss Turner's 
plans (we ought to have stated that she was then 
in Bellethorpe) with a regal calm, which contrasted 
strongly with Gertrude Miller's fluttering excita- 
bility ; but, like her, she seemed as if she was at a 
loss for words to express all the thankfulness that 
indeed she felt. After a long conversation Miss 
Turner left the room in order that the ' two girls/ 
as she still insisted on calling them, might have the 
talk to themselves. Then Gertrude went over to 
Ethel and put her hand in hers and kissed her. 

4 Ethel/ she said, for the first time calling her by 
her name, ' you are strong and I am weak — weak in 
more senses than one. Will you be good to me ? ' 
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' I hope so/ said Ethel, seriously. 

'I will confess to you/ said Gertrude, 'that I 
am very timid and very sensitive ; and often it is 
thought wise that the weak and the strong should, 
be yoked together; but I have seen cases where 
the strength has been used to crush/ 

' I know what you mean/ replied Ethel, with a 
self-accusing sigh. 

' You will never find that I want any more than 
is my due/ continued Gertrude ; ' but I should 
like us to stand side by side/ 

' Dear Gertrude, if there were no Christian prin- 
ciple involved, delicacy and refinement of feeling 
ought to enable us to do that. Do but trust me, 
and I will use my superior force and courage to 
sustain you. I learned a bitter lesson once in my 
life, and God forbid that it should have to be re- 
turned. Besides, think of the advantages on your 
side; education, accomplishments, the language I 
have yet to learn. Come, now, I will turn the 
tables upon you. Can I be quite sure that you 
will not tyrannize over me ? 9 

' Say no more. God knows that I regard these 
things as purely accidental. They confer no real 
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superiority. I have proved that. Only let us 
make God's glory and J the good of others our one 
object, Ethel, and our lives will insensibly glide 
into harmony. There will be no fear then that 

" The little rift within the lute, 
May henceforth make the music mute." ' 

So these two went forth, hand in hand, on a 
beautiful mission of Love, and Trust, and Duty ; 
and, in honour preferring one another, each 
' esteeming the other better than " herself," ' they 
found that, whether they wept or rejoiced, it was 
together. 

Ethel Kirke, in giving her shade to the tendril- 
like nature that clung to her, was conscious that 
blossoms and leaves were entwining themselves 
amid her branches, and both could listen to the 
notes of the joy-birds that nestled there. So the 
earth around them was a greenness, and many 
parched and fainting ones took of the cluster of 
grapes that the creeping vine afforded them, and 
felt thankful for the goodly tree which saved its 
riches from being alike trampled into the dust ; and 
more, the Master looked on with favour, and, in the 
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sunshine of His smile, the grapes were empurpled 
and the wide branching boughs of that stately tree 
preserved the beauty of their verdure. ' Trees of 
the Lord's right hand planting/ fain would we 
linger near them and by the watercourse's flow ; 
but other scenes again demand our attention. 

The convent has been rightly called a living 
tomb. It is seldom that much is heard of those 
who have once passed its gloomy portals; but 
occasionally a glimpse is obtained, and buried 
things rise to the surface. 

Three years after their marriage Dr. Steve 
Leslie and his wife were in Paris. He was visiting 
a ci-devant medical student, with whom he had 
chummed during a six months' probation, spent in 
walking the hospitals in Paris, His friend was a 
Catholic, and having married and settled in Paris, 
he was fast rising in his profession. During Steve's 
visit an apparently unfortunate accident happened 
to him. His assistant had gone home for a few 
days, when he sprained his ancle. Steve laughed 
at the misadventure, doctored it for him, and went 
to see some of his patients, taking Lottie with him 
as interpreter ; for the little French he knew he 
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had nearly forgotten. In the evening a note came 
to the invalid requesting him at once to step over 
to the convent of Sainte Marie, as la sceur Agnes 
was ' trfo malade et difficile? Le Blanc read this 
with an odd smile, and passing it over to Steve, 
asked, — 

' Will you go there ? ' 

Steve read the note. ' I don't understand the, 
case.' 

" Oh, I vill tell you. It is a nonn who has the 
air Ainglish, but I suppos she is French, and she is 
toute contrarie. I think she is rebel, and they are 
a leetle hard ; then she has the grand rages. Poor 
thing ! I vill gif you a compossing draught, gif it to 
her and say, " Restez tranquille, madatne" and tat'U 
too, my tear friend, tat'll too.' Steve laughed, 
while Lottie earnestly entreated him to take his 
interpreter. The doctor wrote a note of explana- 
tion and introduction to the mother-superior, and 
soon, attended by a relay of holy sisters, Dr. and 
Ml-s. Leslie were ushered into the cell of the one 
4 afflicted in body and mind.' Lottie was looking 
down the passage-like room, shudderingly, when 
she heard from Steve's lips a sudden, impassioned, 
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'Harebell!' and, lo from the narrow bed rose, 
spectre-like, the form of Laura Linwood ! She 
looked at them fiercely; then defiantly at the 
astonished nuns. 

' Out, Harebell ! vous me connaissez done ? Quand 
vous serez revenus dans rAngleterre y passes chez 
ma mfre ; dites d elk que fai acquis U franqais 
parfaitement ; et que vous avez vu en moi la prix 
des connaissames ; "* and then a long, shrill, bitter 
laugh resounded through the passages and cells. 

Lottie would have embraced her ; Steve would 
have asked her questions ; but seeing that there had 
been recognition, the attendants interfered, and they 
sorrowfully withdrew. On their return to England, 
without saying one word to Mrs. Linwood that 
could harrow her feelings, they told her that they 
had seen Laura, and that they believed she would 
thankfully now accept a release. Hearing this, 
Mrs. Linwood wrote to know what might be the 
purchase of her liberty ; but the cupidity of the 

* ' Yes, Harebell ! you recognise me, then ? When you are back 
in England, call upon my mother, and tell her that I have quite 
mastered the French ; also that you have seen in me the price of 
accomplishments. ' 
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priests led them to fix their ransom too high, so 
again she mourned as one who has no hope. 

Of all this Laura knew nothing. Wearied after 
a long contest of revolt, she became one of the most 
submissive and patient of the sisterhood. 

This deceived her superiors as to the real state of 
her feelings. In course of time she was sent on a 
foundation into one of the Rhenish provinces. 
During the Franco-German War her little convent 
was turned into a hospital, and the nuns without 
restraint went among the wounded on their errands 
of mercy, Laura with them. By her assiduities she 
saved the life of a German Feldherr, who, in grati- 
tude to her, listened to her sad story and promised 
to restore her to her friends. He was successful. 
The weary captive's bonds were loosened, and she 
hastened to her home. Gently, most gently, did 
Mrs. Ashwell seek to prepare her sister for the 
coming of her penitent. Mrs. Linwood's sight 
was dim, and her strength was abated, as we know ; 
but still her affections clustered around her who 
was as if she were not. Tremblingly, after the 
first surprise, she waited for her. Ah, she could 
hardly believe that the sad, broken-spirited, weary 
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one, who flung herself at her feet, her arms around 
her neck, was indeed her own child ; but the well- 
known voice, ' Mother, forgive me. All I have of 
life will I devote to you. If I may not be your 
child, let me be your nurse, for I can never, never 
think to atone.' And oh, for the long imprisoned 
feelings that now found their vent ! for the recon- 
ciliation, for the promises and hope ! Let us not 
essay to make them known, for there are feelings 
stronger than words, and thoughts more impe- 
tuous than expression, and silences more eloquent 
than speech. 

***** 

' For the first and last time I will go to class 
with you/ had Laura said to her cousin in her girl- 
hood. But again she was found side by side with 
her tried and faithful friend in the class-meeting, 
and this was the testimony she bore, — 

"'I waited patiently for the Lord, and He inclined 
unto me, and heard my cry. He brought me up 
also out of a horrible pit, out of the miry clay, 
and set my feet upon a rock and established my 
goings.' " 

So would we take our leave of her, with the 
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other characters whose quiet fortunes we have 
followed. Even the smoothest life has to make its 
experience of the battle-field and the sunniest of 
the nightfall, but the promise is to ' Him that 
overcometh. 1 When the sun retires from the 
spiritual heavens the stars of promise sweetly shine. 
After the rain has beaten upon our heads and the 
harvest of our desire, in floods, the bow of Mercy- 
spans the Throne, and the most tried, the most 
feverish, the most perturbed heart may find its 
rest in Him who sent forth His disciples to great 
conflicts, to great privations, to cruel martyrdoms, 
but bestowed upon them, for their support and 
comfort through all their vicissitudes, His legacy 
of Peace — sweetest, purest gift of God! Let us 
'covet it earnestly/ and having it in possession, 
let us be careful to keep it unbroken and unmarred, 
May God help us so to do. Amen. 



THE END. 
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